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'Positive and Defensive' Approach 

We have been taken to task for using a “nega¬ 
tive” approach regarding so many of the latest de¬ 
velopments pertaining to deafness and the deaf—in¬ 
cluding the selection and broad policies of Federal 
committees and the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf. We maintain that our approach is “positive 
and defensive” rather than “negative.” 

Cooperation is a two-way street. All too often 
it turns out that the deaf find themselves on a one¬ 
way street with a steam roller type parade gaining 
momentum. We are advised—if we know what is 
good for us—to step aside and from the safety of 
the sidewalks, observe the passing parade and enjoy 
it. It is also implied that we are welcome to join 
the parade at the tailend or that we can walk along 
the fringes as long as we do not become too ob¬ 
noxious. 

The deaf should be consulted in planning the 
parade. They have the right to full participation. 
They should share in the assessment of results. 

The deaf are, as a rule, better aware of their 
own problems than most of the “grand marshals.” 
The deaf have some excellent ideas to contribute to¬ 
ward possible solutions. Undertakings stand a far 
better chance of success if the deaf are consulted at 
the beginning and at all stages thereafter. 

Our “positive and defensive” approach includes 
the insistence that information be made available— 
including announcements and progress reports which 
are all too often available to only a select few. We 
extend full cooperation in the matter of publicity and 
in enlisting the support and participation of all con¬ 
cerned. 

It is quite frustrating to have to depend on “news 
releases” and reports or proceedings—some of which 
may not be forthcoming until months after action is 
taken. And, of course, we cannot print announce¬ 
ments of important coming events (or information 
regarding applications) when such information is re¬ 
ceived too late to be of any use. 

Our approach is “positive and defensive.” Once 


the two-way street is open, less emphasis can be 
placed on the “defensive.” 

Theater of the Deaf Excells on TV 

National Broadcasting Company’s “Theater of the 
Deaf”—one of its “Experiments in Television” series 
—went over big on April 2. Two of the typically 
favorable reviews are printed elsewhere in this issue. 

We were tremendously disappointed that the In¬ 
dianapolis NBC outlet chose to carry a golf tourna¬ 
ment instead of “Theater of the Deaf.” The program 
was missed in several other cities for similar reasons. 
NBC has indicated that there will be a re-run of the 
program in the near future, so those who missed the 
April 2 telecast are advised to consult their local pro¬ 
grams frequently, especially with the summer season 
coming up when “repeats” will be the thing. 

Congratulations to NBC, the directors, the actors 
and all taking part in the presentation. We hesitate 
to list names lest someone be overlooked. 

Minnesota Seniors Set Example 

For many years the Minnesota Association of the Deaf, one 
of the National Association of the Deaf’s staunchest Cooperating 
Member state associations, has tried to enroll seniors at the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf at Faribault just before they 
graduate. Life membership fee in the Minnesota Association 
is $25, but as an inducement to get students to become life 
members, a special student fee of only $5 is offered. 

Dr. Wesley Lauritsen, an officer of the MAD for 32 years 
and a retired MSD teacher, has long made such special en¬ 
rollment one of his favorite projects. During recent years, about 
90 per cent of the graduates have been enrolled. This year. 
Dr. Lauritsen made an ail-out effort to enroll all the seniors and 
was successful. 

Incidentally, 1967 is the 50th anniversary of Dr. Lauritsen’s 
own graduation from the Minnesota School, and the senior 
class has invited him to give the commencement address on 
June 9. 

We salute the Minnesota seniors and Dr. Lauritsen. They 
have set an example for other seniors and state associations 
to follow. All too often leaders of various organizations of the 
deaf complain that “young people won’t join or do anything.” 
Minnesota is going all out to enlist its young people instead of 
waiting for them to show interest in a hit-or-miss fashion over 
the years. 
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President’s Message 


My favorite subject is deafness. The 
reason for my preoccupation with it is 
that the more I study it, the more I be¬ 
come involved, the more fascinating I 
find it to be. No other disability is so 
complex, so pervasive in its effects upon 
the lives of those who are afflicted with 
it. 

My mail brings me an unending com¬ 
mentary from people who have ideas on 
some aspect or another of current issues 
facing the deaf community. (Even defin¬ 
ing this concept gets us into a matter 
of semantics—are we a subculture? a 
deaf community? a silent world? etc.?) 
I try to answer each letter that requires 
an answer, but all too often find myself 
facing 25 letters with but time for three 
or four. Shall I apologize for being hu¬ 
man? 

One of the most serious comments I 
have received lately concerns an old prob¬ 
lem, one that has occupied the minds of 
our educators for many years: Integra¬ 
tion vs. segregation of the deaf in scholas¬ 
tic and vocational settings. 

The pages of THE DEAF AMERICAN 
are open for those who would have the 
time and concentration to write a defini¬ 
tive article on the pros and cons of inte¬ 
grating deaf students with hearing stu¬ 
dents in a vocational setting—or even 
that of the new NTID. We would be 
especially interested in hearing from deaf 
people, who have strong ideas on the 
subject—but preferrably those who have 
specific experience to support their views. 
THE DEAF AMERICAN exists to give 
voice to deaf people. It encourages con¬ 
structive thinking and even controversy 
in the hope that the tremendous brain¬ 
power locked up in the experience of liv¬ 
ing with deafness will produce significant 
ideas. For too many years hearing peo¬ 
ple have done too much thinking for deaf 
people, but in recent times I am de¬ 
lighted to see an increasing awareness of 
this on the part of these self-same hear¬ 
ing people. “What do deaf adults think 
of this matter?” “What are the feelings 
of deaf adults—what does their experience 
show?” These questions are being asked 
frequently nowadays. 

If such questions are not promptly 
answered by deaf people—answered ser¬ 
iously and in depth—then we’ll have only 
ourselves to blame if hearing people con¬ 
tinue to do as they please with our edu¬ 
cation and training. 

So, speak up, friends. 
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The Executive Board of the NAD met 
on March 27 and 28 in Washington, D.C. 
Through the kindness of Dr. Leonard M. 
Elstad the meeting was held in the Gal- 
laudet College library reading room. 

All board members were present. The 
meeting was called under convention au¬ 
thority and budget for at least one an¬ 
nual meeting between conventions. There 
was an accumulation of pressing busi¬ 
ness which could not be conveniently 
handled by mail, including such matters 
as Civil Defense, the infamous Christen¬ 
sen adoption case and the World Fed¬ 
eration of the Deaf delegate. 

Complete minutes of this meeting of 
the board will be published in the next 
issue of your DEAF AMERICAN maga¬ 
zine. 

The NAD is much indebted to those 
D.C. area residents who so kindly offered 
the hospitality of their homes to the var¬ 
ious board members. This enabled the 
NAD to reduce costs to an absolute mini¬ 
mum. 

^ ^ ^ 

Has your favorite school organized a 
Junior NAD chapter yet? Under the capa¬ 
ble direction of Frank Turk, national di¬ 
rector. the movement is taking the nation 
by storm. The clubs are livewire groups, 
develop their own programs (the clubs 
belong to the school), learn the principles 
of community action (yes, hearing com¬ 
munity involvement is stressed too) and 


of the DEAF 

Marvin D. Garretson, Secy.-Treas. 

build solid foundations for future citi¬ 
zenship and leadership. These clubs are 
filling long-lamented gaps in the educa¬ 
tion of deaf children: Utter lack of 
knowledge of themselves with relationship 
to the general community and society. 

Write for details! Frank Turk, at Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D. C., 20002, 
will describe the program. 


Home Office Notes 


It seems that we are continually writ¬ 
ing Home Office Notes. Wonder where 
the time goes, but it is that time again 
and the Home Office report follows. Last 
month we reported on the trips that were 
taken in connection with certain objec¬ 
tives of the NAD. This included the tele¬ 
phone communication problem and the 
matter of the United Funds. 

So far we have received word from 
AT&T that while the company is cognizant 
of our problems and will actively work 
toward achieving our aims, they cannot 
at this time lower Dataphone rates. 

The NAD’S application to the United 
Funds of America is still pending. The 
meeting regarding a national language of 
signs program came off on February 27 
and 28 as scheduled. Unfortunately, Su¬ 
perintendent Youngs of Maine could not 
make it, nor could Assistant Corporation 
Counsel Robert Werdig. Howard Quigley, 
executive director of the Conference of 
Executives, replaced Youngs. 

This meeting was mainly to discuss the 
NAD’s proposal to establish a national 
language of signs program and a full¬ 
time staff to handle it. According to the 
discussions this was a worthy aim and 
the NAD will present to the VRA an 
amended proposal which would be up for 
consideration in June. 

After the meeting adjourned, Roger Fal- 
berg and Albert Pimentel took time to 
visit the Home Office as did Mrs. Bab- 
bini. Mr. Lauritsen visited us March 1 
and we were pleased to be able to add 
some material to his store so as to help 
out in this respect. 

The Secretary-Treasurer and Executive 
Secretary also journeyed to Richmond, 
Va., to testify before the Virgina Advisory 
Legislative Committee regarding the de¬ 
sirability of separating the schools for 
the deaf and blind at Staunton. The NAD 
party included Mrs. Shirley Jordan, in¬ 
terpreter, and Miss Dawn Snyder of the 
Speech Department at Gallaudet as well 
as Dr. Francis Andrews, former super¬ 
intendent of the Maryland School for the 
Blind. From all appearances the VALC 
was quite impressed with the testimony 
offered by the NAD group and by Presi¬ 
dent Cherry of the Virginia Association 
of the Deaf. President Cherry made a 
detailed case for this separation and it 
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is hoped that the VAD will finally pre¬ 
vail. 

The Home Office also got a rush re¬ 
quest from the Maryland Association of 
the Deaf for 75 copies of the Schein “Deaf 
Driver” pamphlet which the MAD pre¬ 
sented to members of the Maryland legis¬ 
lature. There are two items of consid¬ 
erable importance up in the Maryland 
legislature now, one is a resolution re¬ 
garding discrimination of handicapped 
drivers with regard to insurance and 
the other is a bill introduced by Repre¬ 
sentative Goodman on interpreters for 
the deaf in court. As this is being writ¬ 
ten we have no word regarding the final 
outcome of either item. 

As the month drew to a close, the 
Home Office had quite a few visitors. In¬ 
cluded were Misses Tvede and Boyd, 
also our former office manager, Lesly 
Lewis, and her mother, Virginia Lewis, 
who is also secretary-treasurer of the 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf. 
Other visitors included Henry Dorsey, Ed¬ 
ward Carr, Sonia Hernandez, Mr. and 
Mrs. Conrad Stedrak and Nina Strader. 
In addition, our volunteers are back 
again, Donna Cuscaden, Meda Hutchin¬ 
son and Alyce Stifter. Mrs. Stifter has 
been added to the Home Office staff as 
a part-time employe. Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer Garretson has generously given up 
half of his NAD salary to permit add¬ 
ing her to the staff. She will work large¬ 
ly as a file clerk. 

The meeting of the NAD Executive 
Board in Washington at the end of March 
has resulted in an additional workload 
as the office prepared an agenda for the 
meeting, made necessary arrangements 
to pick up our Board members at the 
airports, etc. A report on this meeting, 
including a “State of the Association” 
report should be available at least by 
May since the reports from the state 
associations will be in by then. However, 
based on current receipts we are pleased 
to report that most states have increased 
memberships to report. A referendum 
vote by the Pennsylvania Society for 


the Advancement of the Deaf is expected 
momentarily. We have been disturbed 
by rumors that some people have the 
idea that the NAD’s government con¬ 
tracts have removed the need for state 
quotas and state memberships. This is 
far from the truth. The strength and 
effectiveness of the NAD rests on its 
membership base. The more members 
we have, the more effective we are. 
And there is plenty of evidence to show 
that the need for a strong national asso¬ 
ciation is as great or greater than it 
ever was. We are pleased to report that 
our Advancing Memberships have had a 
strong upsurge. Latest count gives us 
895 individual members. This does not 
include life members or regular mem¬ 
bers and is 325 more than we had in 
July 1966. 

Preparations are now underway for the 
annual meeting of the NAD Executive 
Board on March 27 and 28 here in Wash¬ 
ington. It is expected that in conjunction 
with this board meeting the Home Office 
will present a “state of the union” re¬ 
port on the status of the association and 
that same will be forthcoming in the next 
issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

To date we have had a very good re¬ 
sponse regarding the East Coast Conven¬ 
tion Club. While people are joining rapid¬ 
ly, there is still room for more and it 
is hoped that we will fill the plane by 
this June. Many requests have come in 
regarding the establishment of such a 
club in other regions in order that sav¬ 
ings may be made available to all. How¬ 
ever. the Home Office is unable to handle 
all this due to the distances involved. 
There is no reason why a number of 
states, central or southern, could not get 
together and aspire to establish their own 
club. The Home Office would be will¬ 
ing to furnish the necessary information 
and assistance in getting such clubs 
started so long as actual charge would 
be in the hands of the states. 

Christensen Drive: Arrangements of 
the Tri-State group for raising funds for 
the NAD’s participation in the legal pro¬ 


ceedings are going well. The Tri-State 
(D. C., Maryland, and Virginia) have 
chosen Tom Cuscaden to take charge of 
their ball on May 6. This ball will be 
held at Bladensburg Firehouse, which is 
familiar to local residents. Admission 
will be by donation with no fixed price 
set although it is contemplated that there 
may be a minimum donation. All area 
groups, the clubs, the local Frat Divisions, 
Gallaudet College, etc., are all cooperat¬ 
ing. Theme of the dance is “May Day” 
which is radio talk for “help” and the 
slogan for the committee is “The Child 
You Save May Be Your Own.” It is 
hoped that other organizations will also 
undertake some fund raising for this pur¬ 
pose since legal fees will run to $3,000 
and more and this will not include what 
the Christensens themselves are spend¬ 
ing. 

NEWSLETTER: The next issue of the 
newsletter will include among other 
things copies of various laws or pending 
legislation regarding the deaf in various 
states. While this is primarily for the 
state association officers, it is hoped that 
individual NAD members will be aware 
of what is being done so as to act as 
spurs on their own state association offi¬ 
cers. Tn other words, since you know 
what other states are doing you will be 
in position to inquire why nothing is be¬ 
ing done in your state. 

The March issue of THE DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN came off the presses and with the 
ink hardly dry, contributions to the Chris¬ 
tensen fund started rolling in. 

First to jump on the bandwagon was 
the Junior NAD which pledged $150 to¬ 
ward the legal fees but since the Wash¬ 
ington people had a closer relationship 
with the Home Office, the honor of being 
first must be shared with the Great Falls 
Club of the Deaf which sent in $100 and 
the Tidewater Chapter of the Virginia 
Association of the Deaf. 


Current status is: 

Gallaudet Jr. NAD (pledged) _ $150.00 

Great Falls Club of the Deaf __ 100.00 

Tidewater Chapter of Virginia 
Association of the Deaf 20.50 

AAAD Tournament fans at Omaha 268.00 

American Athletic Association 
of the Deaf (pledged) _ 100.00 

AAAD 10/25 Club (pledged) __ 10.00 

Rev. and Mrs. Wm. Lange, Sr. __ 10.00 

$658.50 


It will take time before the list of in¬ 
dividual donors at the AAAD tournament 
can be prepared for publication. In the 
meantime, how about getting on the 
bandwagon? Frat divisions are especial¬ 
ly reminded that this project appears to 
meet the NFSD Home Office require¬ 
ments for matching gifts so let’s go. We 
are off to a good start and need to keep 
the ball rolling. 


Our Cover Picture 

Minnesota School For The Deaf’s Class Of 1967 

First row: Left to right, Peggy Miers, Harry Svenningsen, Tom Virnig, Ursula 
La Cosse. Second row: Carol Sulland, Carol Quigley, Sharon Specht, Lorinda Luding- 
t.on, Susan Ronning. Third row: John Heinn, Gerald VanGuilder, Sharon Cameron, 
Robert Matthes, Lyndon Evans. Fourth row: Sheryl Peterson, Betty LaCosse, Robert 
Hoaglund, Vicky Grengs, Kathleen Hughes. Fifth row: Richard Kirsch, Wayne Morse, 
Judy Brambrink, Richard Novotny, Harry Hauser. Sixth row: Linda Lambert, Dr. 
Wesley Lauritsen of the Class of 1917 who sponsored the membership drive, James 
Selle, Gary Schmidt. 

This is one of the largest classes to be graduated from the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf in recent years. Gallaudet College entrance examinations were taken by 
20 of the 27 members of the class. This is the first class to graduate with 100 per 
cent membership in the Minnesota Association of the Deaf. This membership auto¬ 
matically makes them members of the National Association of the Deaf since the 
MAD is a cooperating member of the NAD. (Photo by Edwin T. Johnson) 
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F. A. D, President Peace, Speaker At Florida 
Junior NAD Installation Program 


In an impressive program in the school auditorium December 2 a group of 24 
leader-type students were introduced and installed as charter members of the Florida 
School for the Deaf Chapter Number 16 of the Junior National Association of the Deaf. 


The program was opened with the 
Pledge to the Flag, led by Mike Ewing 
and Jack Powers, and was concluded 
with the rendition of “America” in the 
language of signs by Misses Juliette 
Adamson, Sharon Malcolm and Frances 
Mann. 

William H. Peace, president of the 
Florida Association of the Deaf, offered 
his young listeners the formula, “Initia¬ 
tive and Integrity Plus Knowledge and 
Confidence Equal Leadership.” 

A senior flight test data analyst of 
the Martin Company in Orlando, Mr. 
Peace introduced two of his co-workers, 
Charles J. Gentry and Robert Miller, 
hearing men who hold key positions in 
the Martin Company. Mr. Gentry, chief 
of the scientific programming and analysis 
section, computer-applications department, 
spoke briefly of the production of missiles 
and the place that deaf people have 
earned in such work. 

The Junior NAD charter members hon¬ 
ored were: Seniors, Juliette Adamson, 
Estelle Knighton, Sharon Malcolm, Jerry 
McEver, Frances Mann, Ronald Tanfield; 
Juniors, Bill Baird, George Dorough, 
Michael Ewing, Robert Higgins, Shannon 
McMahon, and Bette Mathew; Sopho¬ 
mores, Herman Buckman, Cynthia Down¬ 
ing, Mike Dunham, Brenda Harvey, Doro¬ 
thy Sontag, and Jimmy Young; Fresh¬ 
men, Jack Freeman, Cheryl Gaston, Louis 
Marlin, Jack Powers, Joseph Scura, and 
Audrey Sigmon. 

Junior NAD faculty sponsors are Nor¬ 
man Oja and Mr. Tiberio. 

Junior NAD members from the Florida 
School now at Gallaudet College are: El¬ 
len Bailey, Carolyn Ball, Bonita Carter, 
Winfred Godsey, Stanley Mals, Bruce 
Ostrout, and Linda Reid. 


Florida Junior NAD 
Officers Are Elected 

By Brenda Harvey, Secretary 
At a meeting recently, the members of 
the Florida School for the Deaf Charter 
Chapter of the Junior National Associa¬ 



Hkrman Buckman, Gxokcx Borough, 
President Vice-President 



Brenda Harvey, -Jack Powers, 

Secretary Treasurer 


tion of the Deaf elected officers for the 
1966-67 school year. 

Those elected are: President, Herman 
Buckman; Vice President, George Dor¬ 
ough; Secretary, Brenda Harvey, and 
Treasurer, Jack Powers. 

The first meeting was mostly devoted 
to arranging Junior NAD projects, and 
outlining the program for the school year 
which will include an assembly program, 
fund raising activities, a full-length dra¬ 
matic presentation as well as regular 
meetings and instruction in how to con¬ 
duct meetings. 

At the last meeting of the Chapter the 
members voted to add the name of Wil¬ 
liam Hays to the roll of charter mem¬ 
bers posthumously. William, a popular 
member of the junior class, passed away 


last December following a long illness 
and could not be present at the time the 
Chapter was in the formative stage. An 
award plaque to be named in his honor 
will be inscribed with the name of an 
outstanding Jr. NAD member each year 
and hung in the library. 


Memorable Flight . . . 

Jerry McEver, 19-year-old Junior NAD 
member of the Florida School for the 
Deaf made a memorable trip to Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., as a member of the St. 
Augustine Palms Club of the Deaf bas¬ 
ketball team recently. He starred as a 
guard in the SEAAD 
tournament. A hi-light 
of his trip by plane 
both ways, was meet¬ 
ing Mr. Frank Turk, 
our Jr. NAD national 
director, at the D. C. 

Airport with sponsor 
C. Tiberio of Florida’s 
chapter. He was very 
proud Of his team’s McEver 

efforts that resulted in their winning the 
SEAAD team sportsmanship trophy. 
Jerry is glad he did not quit school after 
his sports eligibility had run out. 



A Special Member 

Carol Sulland is a senior at the Minne¬ 
sota School for the Deaf. She claims 
Grand Forks as her home. 

There is nothing startling about the 
above statements, nor those that give 
her age as 18, her fondness for biology, 
reading, swimming, sewing, and cook¬ 
ing—as well as boys. She also likes foot¬ 
ball and basketball and her ambition is 
to be a librarian. Carol comes from a 
family of seven. She has one deaf brother 
and one deaf sister. 
She is fond of movies, 
and is an avid cap¬ 
tioned film fan. She 
likes school and has 
not shunned her les¬ 
sons, puts in a full 
period of study on 
them. She has also 
worked hard at be- 
Miss Sulland coming an adept typ¬ 
ist. She is a popular student at her school. 
Carol, you see—is a typical Junior NAD 
member. But she is “special” in a way. 
She is a four-year member! Congratula¬ 
tions ! 
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RHODE ISLAND TEMPORAL BONE BANK PROJECT—In the 
School for the Deaf. Paper work is essential where Temporal 
assisting Mrs. Catherine Nash, Kimball Nash and Wayne Mnich. 


picture at the left doctors examine prospective donors cf temporal bones at the Rhode Island 
Bone Bank pledges are involved. The other picture chows Mrs. Elizabeth Spellman (standing) 


Rhode Islanders Pledge Ear Bones To Science 


The Alumni Association of the Rhode 
Island School for the Deaf recently joined 
the ranks of organizations supporting the 
Deafness Research Foundation in its 
efforts to obtain pledges of temporal 
bones from deaf people. A gathering of 
deaf Rhode Islanders was sponsored by 
the association on March 11, 1967, for 
the purpose of soliciting pledges to the 
Eastern Temporal Bone Bank. 

Dr. Rudolph Pearson, captain of the 
Rhode Island Chapter of the Deafness 
Research Foundation, and John Spellman, 
project chairman, addressed the group 
briefly, emphasizing that research in this 
field can succeed only with the coopera¬ 
tion of the deaf, and the deaf themselves 


After spoofing its own medium (with 
no little success) a week ago with “We 
Interrupt This Season,” NBC’s Sunday 
afternoon Experiment in Television turned 
deeply serious yesterday. It offered view¬ 
ers a thought-provoking illustration of the 
thespian efforts of hard-of-hearing actors. 

“Theater of the Deaf,” a project of the 
Eugene O’Neill Memorial Theater Foun¬ 
dation in Waterford, Conn., presented col¬ 
orful excerpts from Shakespeare and the 
modern stage in what you might call a 
bilingual way, using both sign language 
and speech. The telecast was intended 
both for those who could hear and those 
who couldn’t. 

The show, presented as general enter¬ 
tainment, was highly educational. 

The performance couldn’t have been 
popular in the Bonanza sense; perhaps 
there were those who found the accom¬ 
panying hand signals distracting. But it 
was a moving and creditable effort, a 
tribute to civilized art. 

The performances of the soliloquies from 


will benefit from such research findings. 
The captioned version of the movie, “Si¬ 
lent World, Muffled World,” was shown. 

Dr. Pearson had secured the services 
of several otologists and audiologists so 
that medical histories and hearing tests 
of the donors could be completed “on the 
spot.” Mrs. Vera Ruckdeshel, Wayne 
Mnich and Mrs. Elizabeth Spellman were 
on hand to interpret the procedures and to 
assist with the completion of forms. 

Kimball Nash, president of the Alumni 
Association, observed that a large num¬ 
ber of members had not been able to at¬ 
tend, and expressed the hope that the 
project could be repeated at a future 
date.—E.D.S. 


“Hamlet”—of Hamlet, Ophelia, the queen, 
Horatio, the king, full of action (action 
becomes emphatic in the wo Id of silence) 
—were especially moving. While voice 
joined with motion on the TV screen, this 
writer continued to wonder how the poetic 
quali.y of (he passages registered with 
those persons who must depend upon the 
hand-sign half of the collaboration. 

We were told that the effort to stage 
plays for the deaf had led to an enrich¬ 
ment of sign language. “Hamlet” is full 
of fine, rich passages, we have no doubt 
that they were finely given, possibly at 
times made even more appealing by po¬ 
etic motion of hands. It is here, of course, 
that the unhandicapped must forego judg¬ 
ment. 

* * * 

The performance for both groups— 
hearers and non-hearers—gave one an 
impression of great feeling and intensity. 
The scene, with the aging grandmother 
in a little Tennessee town, taken from 
“All the Way Home,” an adaptation of 



M t al congratulations are exchanged by Dr. Ru¬ 
dolph W. Pearron (left) and John F. Spellman on 
the occasion of the Temporal Bene Bank project 
at Rhode Island School for the Deaf. 


James Agee’s “A Death in the Family,” 
could scarcely have been more effective 
in pantomime, alone—an art encouraged 
by deafness. 

On-camera directors contributed much 
to the instructional value of the show. 
These were Gene Lasko, Arthur Penn, 
and Joe Layton. Gene Lasko was the 
writer, and Nanette Fabray gave the 
commentary. 

The numerous actors participating were 
pretty o’ handsome, and competent, in 
astonishing degrees. Those giving the 
“Hamlet” soliloquies included Ralph 
White as Hamlet, Phyllis Frelich as 
Ophelia, Audree Norton as Gertrude, Gil¬ 
bert Eastman as Horatio and Howard Pal¬ 
mer as the king.—Chicago Tribune, April 
3, 1967. 


'Theater of the Deaf' Has Double 'Dialog' 

By WARREN ABBOTT 
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The Education Of The Deaf Child As A 
Culturally Deprived Individual' 


In view of the response people have 
made to my pamphlet, “Language and 
Education of the Deaf,” I think it may 
interest you to hear how it came to be 
written. First of all, let me affirm that 
I am not in the field of the education of 
the deaf. I look at its problems with the 
eyes of an outsider, with all the advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages that fact im¬ 
plies. 

I am, however, a teacher and a re¬ 
searcher. I have worked with many dif¬ 
ferent types of children—the “emotionally 
disturbed child,’’ the “slum child,” the 
“overprivileged child.” I have worked 
with children from the ages of 6 to 20 
and done research on the nature of effec¬ 
tive education. Still, I must emphasize 
once again at the beginning of my talk 
that I have neither taught children who 
are deaf nor done original research my¬ 
self in the field of the education of the 
deaf. 

This fact was often alluded to in re¬ 
sponses to my pamphlet. Most critics 
of the work accused me of not being a 
“professional” or “specialist” in the 
area of the deaf and implied that this 
fact alone was enough to damn the con¬ 
tent of the paper. They generally ac¬ 
cused me of ignorance of what actually 
happened in the field. On the other hand, 
many favorable letters asked how some¬ 
one who was not a specialist or profes¬ 
sional in the education of the deaf could 
have such insight into the lives of school 
children who were deaf, and could know 
so well what happened in the field. 

These contradictory responses only con¬ 
firmed for me what I came to believe 
while doing research for the paper; that 
is, that there are deep schisms within 
the field of the deaf and many unasked, 
yet crucial, questions. I sensed doubts, 
often covert, about maintaining the status 
quo in schools for the deaf, accompanied 
by questioning of who is to hold power 
and make decisions for the deaf child. 
Yet these are not solely problems in the 
education of the deaf. As some of the 
most severe critics of my work said of 
the concluding remarks in “Language 
and Education of the Deaf,” they could 
equally well apply to any “disadvan¬ 
taged” group of children. 

I couldn’t agree more. Yes, the major 
problems in the area of the education of 
the deaf are not very different from 
those of the education of slum children, 
the rural poor, Spanish-speaking children 
or, for that matter, the children of the 
suburban middle class. Listen to the 
end of the pamphlet and to a transposi¬ 
tion of it to another population. 

In conclusion, this discussion has 

suggested that the personality prob- 
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An Address by Herbert R. Kohl 

Gallaudet College, March 1, 1967 

lems of the deaf, as well as their 
problems of cognitive limitation, edu¬ 
cational achievement and social ad¬ 
justment, above and beyond whatever 
problems may exist in their family 
life, may be due to a combination of 
the current limits of sign language 
and to the methods used in educating 
the deaf. Deafness does not a priori 
prevent language learning nor does 
there seem to be any reason to be¬ 
lieve that adequate educational meth¬ 
ods cannot be developed to teach oral 
language successfully ... On the 
basis of the limited experimental evi¬ 
dence available inextricably bound 
together are the social, emotional, 
linguistic, conceptual, and intellectual 
problems of the deaf. 

Now apply those remarks to another 
group of children: 

In conclusion, this discussion has 
suggested that the personality prob¬ 
lems of slum children, as well as 
their problems of cognitive limitation, 
educational achievement and social 
adjustment, above and beyond what- 


'Gallaudet College and its chapter of 
the American Association of Univer¬ 
sity Professors jointly sponsored the 
following lecture by Mr. Herbert R. 
Kohl. Mr. Kohl is the author of the 
provocative pamphlet "Language and 
Education of the Deaf," published by 
the Center for Urban Education. In 
1958 he received his B.A. degree in 
philosophy from Harvard University. 
He was a Henry Fellow at University 
College, Oxford, in 1959. Then he be¬ 
came a Woodrow Wilson Fellow in 
special education at Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University, where he 
received his M.A. in 1960. 

Mr. Kohl was formerly a teacher of 
emotionally disturbed children, on 
the staff of the Center for Urban Edu¬ 
cation and a lecturer at Teachers Col¬ 
lege. He is presently the director of 
the Teachers and Writers Collabora¬ 
tive at the Horace Mann-Lincoln In¬ 
stitute of School Experimentation. 

In addition to "Language and Edu¬ 
cation of the Deaf," Mr. Kohl is the 
author of two books: AGE OF COM¬ 
PLEXITY and 36 CHILDREN. He is 
also the author of numerous articles 
which have appeared in various jour¬ 
nals. Two of his latest articles are 
"Children Writing: Story of an Ex¬ 
periment" and "How to Succeed in 
Anti-Poverty without Really Trying." 
The latter two articles appeared, re¬ 
spectively, in the New York Review 
of Books and in Dissent. 


ever problems may exist in their fam¬ 
ily life, may be due to a combina¬ 
tion of the current limits of their 
language and to the methods used in 
educating them. Living in a slum 
does not a priori prevent language 
learning nor does there seem to be 
any reason to believe that adequate 
educational methods cannot be de¬ 
veloped to teach oral language suc¬ 
cessfully ... On the basis of the 
limited experimental evidence avail¬ 
able one must acknowledge how in¬ 
extricably bound together are the so¬ 
cial, emotional, linguistic, conceptual 
and intellectual problems of the slum 
child. 

Here are some of the pressing prob¬ 
lems of education in the United States 
today. Whether we consider children who 
are deaf or those deprived in some other 
way, we must look at ourselves and our 
work, and be open to painful and un¬ 
comfortable conclusions. We must learn 
to see things as they are, to perceive our 
own failures, as teachers or more gen¬ 
erally as adults, for what they are and 
not put them off on the supposed dis¬ 
advantages of children. 

To be a child is in general to be dis¬ 
advantaged, faced with the adult world 
that holds power and makes decisions. 
To be a child who is deaf means in par¬ 
ticular to be deprived of the natural 
means of developing language. That 
spoken language is to be desired is to 
me undeniable. But the adult faced with 
a deaf child has impossibly difficult 
choices confronting him, choices to make 
for the child and not with him. To im¬ 
pose oral language, deny the language of 
signs “for the child’s own good” (even 
realizing the possibility that neither will 
be acquired) to ignore oral language in 
favor of the language of signs, to deny 
the child the access to the world of the 
hearing, to try both hoping for some 
delicate balance—all these contingencies 
impose a great responsibility upon the 
adult. One wants success so much it is 
too often possible to turn away from fail¬ 
ure, to overlook it in the hope that things 
will change for the better. 

In my paper I really had no solution 
to the problem of acquiring language. I 
suggested only that the people involved 
take a good hard look at what actually 
happens. In a sense my own classroom 
experience is what made it possible for 
me to write “Language and Education 
of the Deaf.” 

I taught in New York City, in Harlem, 
in a chaotic and demoralized school. I 
did not start out as a good teacher. My 
room was as disorderly as anyone’s; my 
pupils learned little. But for some reason, 
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Statement of David Outerbridge, Director of Communications, 
Center for Urban Education, New York 

The Center for Urban Education established a series of policy studies to examine 
whole areas of contemporary education with the aim of stimulating reconsideration 
of important educational practices. 

The policy studies, as conceived, embody two significant departures from the 
usual scholarly monographs and other research studies. First, they are very widely 
distributed to individuals and organizations on a policy or planning level in the field 
concerned. Second, the publication of a policy study includes a commitment to con¬ 
duct a follow-up report on the reaction and action resulting from the study. 

Herbert Kohl's "Language and Education of the Deaf" was the Center for Urban 
Education's first policy study. As may sometimes be the case with this series, the 
Center is not directly involved in the field which is the subject of the study. The 
criteria for publication are based on relevance and merit of the contribution. 

If a follow-up report is to be fully effective and the discussion raised by the 
original publication of a policy study to be of substance, the participation of the 
organizations and individuals in the field is of course necessary, and the Center 
encourages all such contributions. 

In the case of "Language and Education of the Deaf," the Center invites the 
suggestions and participation of interested groups and individuals to the development 
of a foMow-up report (scheduled for publication in the late spring) that would further 
clarify and hopefully resolve some of the issues raised. 


maybe because when I spoke to my pupils 
privately I could perceive their intelli¬ 
gence and their fear and rejection of 
school, I assumed responsibility for any 
failures in my classroom and didn’t put 
it on some disadvantage of the children. 
I taught myself how to teach and over 
a few years began to have an idea of 
what can be done in a classroom. I 
learned how deeply one’s expectations, 
high or low, affect what actually hap¬ 
pens in a classroom and became intense¬ 
ly aware of contradictions that occur in 
the school setting, aware of children who 
are "emotionally disturbed” with one 
teacher yet perfectly well-behaved with 
another, of others who are clever and 
active with their friends yet turn a dull 
face in the classroom and deliberately 
answer stupidly. 

There are many teachers in ghetto 
schools who expect nothing of their pupils 
and have complete social misconceptions 
of the nature of their students. These 
teachers expect their pupils to be ill-man¬ 
nered, wild and violent: "animals” is the 
word most frequently used to describe 
the children. Such teachers talk about 
language and intellectual limitations of 
their pupils and excuse their own often- 
unexpressed prejudices through intellec¬ 
tual rationalizations of their own failures. 
My own experience has shown me how 
wrong these rationalizations are, how little 
one really knows about linguistic or in¬ 
tellectual limitations. 

I have become very sensitive to intel¬ 
lectual constructions that can result from 
social misconceptions. People tend to 
look at worlds that are different from 
their own in the same terms that they 
have come to comprehend their own 
world. They look at foreign languages 
and distant cultures as strange, yet the 
very notion of strangeness is only com¬ 
prehensible in terms of what is familiar. 
A language is called strange because its 
sounds are not what we are accustomed 
to hear, or a culture is strange (we 
usually use much less neutral terms such 
as "primitive” or "savage”) if its cus¬ 
toms or institutions are not like ours. 
These facts are easy to observe, yet it 
is probably a little more difficult to see 
that we make the same attempt to as¬ 
similate into our own experience the 
world of our children when such assimi¬ 
lation may be as inappropriate as in the 
case of a foreign language or culture. 

When observing the world of a child 
it is easiest to interpret it in terms of 
the adult world and to attribute to it 
the coherence that we feel we have when 
we look at the world. We tend to forget 
that the child’s view of the world may 
not be as fully formulated as ours and 
that his experience may as yet be frag¬ 
mentary. We attribute to the child a 
view of the world which, though differ¬ 
ing from ours, will ultimately evolve in¬ 
to our way of looking at things. It never 
occurs to us that there is perhaps no 
place for the question of the child’s con¬ 
ception of the world, since he may not 
in fact have come any closer through 
his limited experience than an approx¬ 
imate and fragmentary view of the way 


things are. We tend to fill in the gaps for 
children and, therefore, finding discrep¬ 
ancies between our idea of what the world 
is like and the world of the child, we 
attribute to the child other concepts drawn 
from the adult world which may be ap¬ 
propriate to the gaps we find in our own 
explanation of things rather than any¬ 
thing relevant to the child’s view of the 
world. Thus, when we cannot explain a 
phenomenon we talk of magic even though 
we "don’t believe in it.” We also at¬ 
tribute life to machines and to the forces 
in nature even though we know these at¬ 
tributions are "only metaphors.” Yet 
when it comes to our explaining the world 
of children, and frequently of "primi¬ 
tives” and the mentally ill, we use such 
concepts as magical thinking and animism 
with a confidence that may not be war¬ 
ranted. As the eminent French philoso¬ 
pher Merleau-Ponty has remarked, "The 
concepts of animism and artificiality, em¬ 
ployed a bit recklessly are adult ways of 
expressing the child’s confusion ...” 

It was this concern of mine about the 
intellectual constructions that can issue 
from social misconceptions that initially 
led mo to pursue the question of the edu¬ 
cation of the deaf. I visited a school 
for the deaf where the language of signs 
was prohibited. The staff was very en¬ 
thusiastic about its work and proud of 
its success in enabling its students to 
master spoken English. I was impressed, 
too, until I heard the children and found 
their speech unintelligible. 

Contradiction number 1: Oral language 
that was unintelligible was considered a 
success. That immediately raised ques¬ 
tions about what the teachers expected 
from their pupils and how these expecta¬ 
tions influenced the results they got. 

Contradiction number 2: Upon leaving 
the school I noticed that the children 
were using the language of signs with 
each other. For several years the image 
of pupils forbidden the language of signs, 
learning an inadequate version of spoken 
language and using the language of signs 
anyway became a metaphor to me of 
the confounding failure of educators to 


be honest with themselves and face what 
actually happens within the schools they 
worked in. When the Center for Urban 
Education gave me the opportunity to 
explore educational issues I turned to 
my private metaphor and attempted to 
develop it into a documented paradigm 
of educational failure. My research 
turned up many studies on the language 
of the deaf—almost all concerned with 
evaluating the language of the deaf based 
upon a knowledge of English or else 
"proverbal” awareness. The language of 
signs was completely ignored and intel¬ 
lectual conclusions about the language 
of the deaf were based upon a partial 
knowledge of the language actually used 
by the people studied. 

Contradiction number 3: A social mis¬ 
conception about the language actually 
used by the child who is deaf leading 
to intellectual conclusions about the na¬ 
ture of the language of the deaf. 

Fortunately at that time I stumbled 
upon Professor Stokoe’s work through a 
reference in Professor Fant’s book. Not 
one of the "experts” I consulted knew 
of any serious study of the language of 
signs other than Father Tervoort’s. Read¬ 
ing Professor Stokoe’s early wo ks con¬ 
firmed my suspicions that the language 
of signs was indeed a language and led 
me to look at the published research on 
the language of the deaf in that light. 

There is an analogy with something in 
my own experience that is very striking 
here. Several years ago I taught in a 
school with many Spanish-speaking chil¬ 
dren. The official policy was that Span¬ 
ish was not to be allowed in the class¬ 
room. At the same time the teacher was 
obliged to evaluate the linguistic and 
intellectual skills of the children and 
to determine their ability to read and 
do arithmetic. Often it was discovered 
that the children’s arithmetic achieve¬ 
ment was higher than their reading 
achievement—a reversal of the usual 
situation in slum schools. Think of the 
conclusions that one could draw from 
this circumstance: Spanish-speaking chil¬ 
dren have better abstract abilities than 
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linguistic ones; children learn arithmetic 
independently of their language skills, etc. 
Only there was one thing that the social 
definition of the situation avoided—the 
fact that almost all of the children who 
did well in arithmetic could read equally 
well in Spanish. Only no one in the 
school ever asked the children to read 
Spanish. I discovered this by accident. 
A book I happened to carry to school one 
day had a quotation from Poeta en Nueva 
York by Federico Garcia Lorca, and one 
of the boys who was unable to read Eng¬ 
lish read the Spanish selection with the 
greatest ease! 

One must ask what prompted the New 
York City school officials to adopt this 
policy of prohibiting the use of the Span¬ 
ish language in the public schools. Why 
couldn’t English be taught as a second 
language and teachers be trained to un¬ 
derstand a minimum of Spanish? The 
argument of the school officials, as I 
understand it, was that if children did 
not learn English in the schools (there 
was a somewhat justified feeling that 
it could not be learned at home or in the 
streets) he would never become an inte¬ 
grated member of the larger, English- 
speaking community, and that the making 
of children into integrated members of 
the majority community was one of the 
primary functions of the schools. I think 
this argument can be reduced to the 
following steps: 

1. Children who speak Spanish will not 
learn English on the streets or in 
their homes. 

2. English has to be learned and used 
as the primary language for one to 
be a fully integrated member of 
society. 

3. It is important and necessary for 
Spanish-speaking immigrants to be¬ 
come fully integrated members of 
society. 

4. The only (or primary) place for Span¬ 
ish-speaking children to master Eng¬ 
lish is in the school. 

5. The only way for these children to 
master English is to prohibit the use 
of Spanish in the classroom. 

These propositions are, I think, some¬ 
what independent. One can agree with 
any number of them without necessarily 
having to agree with all of the others. 
Thus one can agree that (1) children 
who spoke Spanish would not learn Eng¬ 
lish at home or on the streets, yet not 
agree with (2) that English has to be 
learned and used as a primary language 
for one to be a fully integrated member 
of society. In disagreeing with number 2 
there are also many possible arguments. 
One can argue that English is not neces¬ 
sary to be a fully integrated member of 
the community, or that English need not 
be the primary language for a person 
to be a fully integrated member of the 
community. There are many possible 
variations, but the major point I want to 
make is that a person can agree with 
statements 1, 2, 3, 4 and still deny that 
the only way to achieve these is through 
(5) the prohibition of the use of Spanish 
in the classroom. 


In fact, the New York City Board of 
Education is presently reconsidering its 
support of number 5 and is thinking of 
using Spanish where feasible in the class¬ 
room. This is being done in the hope 
that teachers will be able to learn more 
about their pupils and, by being able to 
legitimize who the child is within the 
classroom, work with him to change. I 
want to emphasize again that a change 
in the policy of prohibiting Spanish in 
the classroom by no means implies a 
change in the goals of attempting to teach 
the Spanish-speaking child to use English 
as his primary language. 

I think by now most of you will have 
realized why I have been spending so 
much time on this example. I think that 
translating the steps in this argument 
into a form which would make them ap¬ 
ply to the prohibition of the language of 
signs in the classroom will make the 
points in my paper clearer. Also, a step- 
by-step consideration will enable me to 
raise, if not answer, many other inter¬ 
esting questions which there was no room 
for in “Language and Education of the 
Deaf.” Here then is my attempt to re¬ 
construct one possible argument for pro¬ 
hibiting the language of signs altogether 
in the classroom. 

1. Children who are born deaf will not 
be able to learn spoken English 
adequately at home or in the society 
at large. 

2. Spoken English has to be learned 
and used as the primary language 
for one to be a fully integrated mem¬ 
ber of society. 

3. It is important and necessary for 
children who are deaf to become 
fully integrated members of society. 

4. The only (or primary) place for a 
child who is deaf to master spoken 
English is in the school. 

5. The only way for the child who is 
deaf to master spoken English is to 
prohibit the use of the language of 
signs in the classroom. 

This argument as it stands, however, 
is inadequate, for it speaks of the child 
who is deaf, and not of the child who 
uses the language of signs. This is the 
crucial difference between my Spanish 
example and what we must now con¬ 
sider; for the child who is deaf is by 
no means necessarily one who uses the 
language of signs. In fact, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain, many chil¬ 
dren learn the language of signs in school 
and not at all at home. There is a gap 
between steps 4 and 5 which could per¬ 
haps be best phrased this way: 

4a. Because of the difficulty in acquir¬ 
ing spoken English, the child who 
is deaf, when allowed and when in 
company with other individuals 
who are deaf, acquires the lan¬ 
guage of signs from those other 
individuals who are deaf in order 
to communicate with those about 
him. 

It is this step 4a which struck me, not 
as an expert in the field of the deaf but 
as an experienced observer of schools and 
children, as being of great significance. 


Except where the prohibitions are most 
rigid, children seem to learn the use of 
the language of signs from each other 
regardless of the philosophy of the schools 
they attend. This fact is what makes 
point 5 (the prohibition of the language 
of signs) so crucial in all of the internal 
disagreements I sense in those who are 
concerned with the education of the deaf. 
It is the question of what occurs within 
the school—the acquisition of a language 
that is often not taught in the school— 
that makes the problem so complex. But 
I am getting ahead of myself. I would 
like to go back and consider the argu¬ 
ment for the prohibition of the language 
of signs in the classroom step by step. 

Step 1 claims that children who are 
born deaf will not be able to learn spoken 
English adequately at home or in the 
society at large. The first thing that 
comes to my mind is that this is not 

always true. There are children born 
deaf who do learn spoken language from 
their parents and can manage perfectly 
well. I personally know of one such 
child, but he is the exception. There 

seems to be little doubt, however, that 
most children born deaf do have severe 
difficulty in mastering spoken English. 
This suggests that it would be very 

profitable to study in great detail and 
depth those families in which children 
born deaf do manage to learn spoken 

language from their parents. To my mind, 
if somehow one could discover a way to 
teach the parents of children born deaf 
how to teach their children spoken lan¬ 
guage, the best possible resolution of the 
problems of the education of the deaf 
would result. But at present this is a 
dream, a dream that researchers ought 
to devote their time to converting into a 
reality. 

Let me get on to step 2 in the argu¬ 
ment: spoken English has to be learned 
and used as the primary language for 
one to be a fully integrated member of 
society. Here it may make some sense 
to point out that our society is mono¬ 
lingual. There are bilingual and trilingual 
societies, and I do not think it would be 
stretching the point too much to say that 
many North American Indian tribes were 
multilingual and had, as one of their 
languages, a language of signs. But I 
admit this is romantic, talking of what 
could be and not of what is. The United 
States is at present a monolingual soci¬ 
ety and for the present at least one must 
agree that to be a fully integrated mem¬ 
ber of our society one must have some 
minimal mastery of spoken English. 

As for step 3 in the argument, that it 
is important and necessary for children 
who are deaf to become fully integrated 
members of society, it is hard to disagree 
without sounding somewhat cruel and in¬ 
sensitive. Yet one can still ask, Is it 
possible? and Is it desirable? These are 
complex questions that not only the deaf, 
but any individual who is at all inde¬ 
pendent or different must ask. The child 
who is deaf is in a more difficult situa¬ 
tion, however, because when the question 
is posed for him he is too young to an¬ 
swer it himself. Adults pose and answer 
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the question for him, they are the ones 
who decide what he must learn or cannot 
learn. Unfortunately the situation is un¬ 
avoidable when a decision about the fu¬ 
ture integration of a child into society is 
made so early in his life. Answering 
the question of oralism vs. manualism, 
which can be seen in a simplified and 
clearer sense as a question of full inte¬ 
gration in its highest sense of one’s dif¬ 
ference, seems the most difficult burden 
an adult can assume. I would want the 
best of both worlds—to make it possible 
for every child to become as much a 
part of society as he wanted to, but at 
the same time not deny his difference 
to the extent that it may lead him to 
deceive himself. If it were possible for 
children who are deaf to master spoken 
English in a way commensurate with 
their intelligence, there would be no prob¬ 
lem. But if one knew that spoken lan¬ 
guage could only be mastered in a lim¬ 
ited way, then it seems wrong to me to 
cut off any other road to full develop¬ 
ment. One must be honest about what 
one can do at any given moment and 
think continually of the maximum de¬ 
velopment of individual children using all 
means available. 

As for point 4—that the only (or pri¬ 
mary) place for a child who is deaf to 
master spoken English is in the school— 
that calls for less comment. My ex¬ 
perience leads me to believe that, though 
there are exceptions, the statement is 
generally true. 

4a, however, has many interesting as¬ 
pects. It does seem to be the case that 
the language of signs is learned in all 
but those schools that most thoroughly 
and elaborately attempt to root it out. 
It is often a fugitive language with no 
written transcription other than the one 
Dr. Stokoe is working on now. It is 
learned not from adults but from peers. 
Much more has to be learned about 
sign language than is now known. Why 
do children who are deaf seem to pre¬ 
fer it to whatever oral language they 
have mastered when communicating with 
each other? Does it offer a clarity that 
somehow eludes the young child who is 
deaf when confronted with spoken lan¬ 
guage? Is it possible that at a certain 
age and stage of development it offers 
more sophisticated and complex concepts 
than oral language does, though the bal¬ 
ance may change later on in life? At 
what stage (if at all) does a mastery 
of the language of signs interfere with 
the acquisition of spoken English? 

All of these questions are presently un¬ 
answered because of the lack of research 
in the whole area of the linguistic, socio¬ 
logical and communicative aspects of 
the language of signs. It seems to me 
that detailed studies and extensive re¬ 
search into the nature, structure and 
function of the language of signs is 
essential whether one is an oralist, a 
manualist or some combination of both. 
The oralist—to know better where the ac¬ 
quisition of language breaks down and 
where it succeeds, to understand more 
fully the nature of the intellectual and 
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linguistic achievement of children who 
are deaf—cannot afford to ignore one 
whole aspect of the life of many, if not 
most, children who are deaf. He ought 
to discover the relationship between 
knowing the language of signs and the 
acquisition of spoken language. Argu¬ 
ments over how the child who is deaf 
must be educated linguistically should be 
based on considerably more research and 
considerably less emotion than is the 
case presently. Oralists and manualists 
ought to sit down together and discover 
as many of the facts of the linguistic 
lives of children who are deaf as can 
be discovered through persistent observa¬ 
tion and analysis. Their differences ought 
to be laid aside in deference to the life 
of the child who has the misfortune to 
be deaf. 

This takes me to point 5 in the argu¬ 
ment, that the only way for the child 
who is deaf to master spoken English 
is to prohibit the use of the language of 
signs in the classroom. I must say that 
nothing I have read or heard makes any 
attempt to prove that this assertion is 
true. I am neither willing to accept nor 
deny it, but I do feel that it is the obli¬ 
gation of individuals who support it to 
make serious attempts to validate it sci¬ 
entifically. There should be no difficulty 
in establishing experimental situations 
where teachers use oral and manual 
language to teach the same skills, con¬ 
cepts and techniques of spoken English. 
Carefully designed and controlled experi¬ 
ments can be made, and then we may 
be in a better position to decide what is 
best for the child who is deaf. 

In the oralist-manualist conflict I am 
neither one nor the other. I believe that 
one ought to teach a child who is deaf 
to use spoken English to his greatest 
capacity and in accordance with the 
maximum educators can achieve, given 
the existing state of their knowledge. At 
the same time, if the English that chil¬ 
dren who are deaf acquire is not adequate 
for their needs—intellectual, social or psy¬ 
chological-then I think it is irresponsible 
to prohibit another means of communica¬ 
tion that may satisfy these needs. I per¬ 
sonally feel that the great fear I sense 
among many oralists—that if the child 
does not learn all spoken language he 
won’t learn any—may be exaggerated 
and unnecessary. Very little is actually 
known about the intellectual and linguis¬ 
tic development of children, though re¬ 
cently some solid knowledge has begun 
to emerge from the works of Piaget, 
Nichotte, Chomsky, Manyuk, Bloom and 
others. That means that one must de¬ 
pend, more perhaps than one would wish, 
upon trust in the child’s strength and 
capacity to adjust to and use what adults 
offer him with good will. I, as a teacher 
of children who had been abandoned by 
other teachers, of emotionally disturbed 
children, of slum children, retarded chil¬ 
dren, have continually discovered how 
strong and resilient a child can be. One 
need only, as an adult and as a teacher, 
acknowledge to the child one’s own fail¬ 
ures, demonstrate one’s own flexibility, 


and let him know as directly as possible 
where you hope to go with him. 

I would like to conclude by quoting 
from remarks made by a group of teach¬ 
ers who after a lengthy and detailed 
criticism of my paper closed their letter 
by saying of the child who is deaf: 

“What is done FOR him is important. 

What is done WITH him is important. 

What is done TO him is most impor¬ 
tant.” 

If this is true, and I hope it is not, 
then at the very least the teacher of the 
child who is deaf must acknowledge what 
a grave responsibility he has and not 
exclude lightly any alternative that may 
help the child. 


'Racketeer Nickel' Provided 
Golden Opportunity for Deaf 

Talking about enterprising deaf peo¬ 
ple who use their disability in unusual 
ways, few can beat one old codger for 
sheer gall. The following little story 
about him appeared as part of an 
article on counterfeit money, entitled 
“Funny Money,” by Lawrence Block, 
in the October 1966 issue of Signature/ 
The Diners’ Club Magazine. It is re¬ 
printed with permission. 

. . . Another comical counterfeiter 
had a short reign for several 
months in 1883. At that time the 
new Liberty Head nickels were in¬ 
troduced, and no mark of value 
appeared on the coin other than 
a “V” to indicate that they were 
worth five cents. Scores of enter¬ 
prising souls milled the edges of 
the nickels, gold-plated them and 
passed them as $5 gold pieces. 
They were the right size, and mer¬ 
chants unfamiliar with the change 
in the nickel design never gave 
them a second glance. 

Eventually, the government rede¬ 
signed the nickel, adding the word 
“Cents” below the “V.” In the 
meanwhile, the counterfeiters did 
their best, and the term “Racketeer 
Nickel” is still used by coin col¬ 
lectors to denote a gold-plated 1883 
5-cent piece. 

Of all the counterfeiters who 
worked this dodge, one found a 
special angle. He was a deaf 
mute, and his standard ploy in¬ 
volved approaching a cigar stand, 
plunking down a gold-plated nickel 
and pointing to a 5-cent cigar. 
(If it was a good one, it was just 
what this country needed.) When 
the dodge worked, the proprietor 
gave him the cigar and $4.95 in 
change. When it failed and the 
victim hollered for the law, Mr. 
Deaf-and-Dumb played innocent. 
After all, he hadn’t said it was a 
gold piece. He hadn’t asked for 
change. He hadn’t uttered a sylla¬ 
ble—and he went free, time after 
glorious time.—Submitted by Martin 
L. A. Sternberg 
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Some Basketball Players Are Made — Not Born . . . 

Pine Lake Basketball Camp For The Deaf 

By BARRY STRASSLER 



PINE LAKE BASKETBALL CAMP PARTICI PANTS—Attending the 1966 basketball camp at Pine Lake 
were: Front row, left to right. Coach Ricco Devito (Virginia School), Ed Leighton (Gallaudet), Bruce 
Herrig (Gallaudet), Robert Brown (Suitland Jr. High School), Robert Padden (Maryland School), Ronald 
Fleisher (Gallaudet), Coach Bill Schyman. Standing, Assistant Coach Jim Niemi (Gallaudet), Richard 
Gray (Maryland School), Robert Kurowski (New Jersey School), Jeff Anthony (Suitland), Robert Graf 
(Wisconsin School), Bill Ennis (Gallaudet). Missing: Michael Kane (Illinois School), Peter Murik (Brook¬ 
lyn Jr. High School), John Harris (Suitland). 


In the summer of 1966, a new venture 
was launched in the deaf sporting world, 
a basketball camp for deaf schoolboys. 
It was established and is owned by Bill 
Schyman, Gallaudet College basketball 
coach, who is still an AAAD basketball 
star. 

Pine Lake Basketball Camp for the 
Deaf is located in the Poconos, the heart 
of the Pennsylvania vacationland area. 
The camp is six miles south of Strouds¬ 
burg. 

The camping grounds cover 44 acres, 
including an eight-acre private lake. The 
basketball court is surrounded with pine 
trees, easily giving the visitors an im¬ 
pression that the campers play basket¬ 
ball in the woods. Meals are served fam¬ 
ily style. The temperature of the area 
ranges in the upper 70s during the day 
to the lower 60s in the evening. 

Pine Lake Basketball Camp is the re¬ 
sult of Coach Schyman’s lifetime dream 
of establishing a basketball clinic for 
deaf boys. He sees the camp as the 
place where youths can be encouraged 
to improve on their basketball skills so 
that they can be among the best play¬ 
ers on their state school teams. There 
is always a definite place for all boys 
interested in basketball improvement re¬ 
gardless of size or ability. 

As Schyman says, “Individuality is 
the theme. We are not trying to mold a 
team at the camp. We work with each 
boy, instructing him on strengthening 
his weak points and on polishing his 
strong ones. 

“We serve a dual purpose. We send 
boys back to the coaches of the state 
schools for the deaf, better prepared 
for scholastic competition. Also Gallau¬ 
det College should benefit, as future 
prospects should be inspired to enroll 
at the college after being exposed to 
the favorable camp surrounding.” 

The opening of the camp drew boys 
from as far as Minnesota. States repre¬ 
sented during one typical camp week 
were Virginia, Illinois, Wisconsin, Penn¬ 
sylvania, New York, Maryland and the 
District of Columbia. 

The boys were greeted by the coach¬ 
ing staff of Jim Niemi, former Gallaudet 
cage star and now its assistant basket¬ 
ball coach, and Rocco DeVito, the Vir¬ 
ginia School for the Deaf basketball 
coach, in addition to Bill Schyman him¬ 
self. 

Pine Lake Camp boys begin each day 
with l^-mile roadwork at 6:30 a.m. Af¬ 
ter breakfast, they do calisthenics and 
then have a series of basketball instruc¬ 
tion movies, demonstration lectures, all 
held at the recreation room which over- 

An eight-acre private lake surrounded by pine and 
weeping willow trees is a favorite spot at Pine 
Lake Basketball Camp. Swimming is the second 
favorite activity of participants. The lake has 
cool water from a spring. 
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looks the picturesque lake. Individual 
and group drills are then held on the 
camp’s clay basketball court. The boys 
undergo specially designed agility drills, 
using ropes and tires to improve on their 
balance and coordination. Every phase 
of basketball is thoroughly covered to 
develop an all-around basketball player. 
The boys learn to drill properly on de¬ 
fense, shooting, rebounding, ball handling, 
passing, screening, footwork, fastbreak 
and cutting. When it rains, the entire 
basketball program is held at the nearby 
Stroudsburg YMCA. A full-court scrim¬ 
mage two hours every evening at the 
same gymnasium winds up the day’s 



activities. After the Stroudsburg sessions, 
the boys go to the nearby drive-in ice 
cream stand before returning to camp 
for “lights out.” 

All is not basketball, though. The boys 
participate in such activities as swim¬ 
ming, boating, fishing, archery, volley¬ 
ball, badminton, hiking, shuffleboard, 
pingpong and other recreational games 
with rest periods spaced in between. Fre¬ 
quent “bull sessions” and movies make 
everything at the camp very relaxing. 
But as Schyman, the former DePaul and 
professional cage star, stresses, “We 
basically eat, sleep, and dream basket¬ 
ball.” 

Not all campers are deaf. Hearing 
campers are welcome. This relationship 
helps deaf boys to develop confidence in 
themselves. At the same time, the ag¬ 
gressiveness of the hearing boys forces 
the deaf boys to play harder. 

The camp training drills have a definite 
purpose—to overcome the barrier of deaf¬ 
ness on the basketball court. Intense 
drills are designed to build up coordina¬ 
tion and movement. The Pine Lake 
staff has steered all of its efforts toward 
streamlining body movements acco:ding 
to game situations. 

“It has worked out wonderfully,” Schy¬ 
man replied. “This game isn’t all pass¬ 
ing, dribbling and shooting. Physical 
balance makes the others come easier. 
And on defense, this program is the 
guideline to lateral movements.” 

“You don’t win without defense,” Schy¬ 
man adds as an afterthought. The coach, 
who steered Gallaudet to its first win¬ 
ning season in about 40 years and is 
regarded as the winningest mentor in 
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BASKETBALL FUNDAMENTALS—Pis;e Lake Camp stresses all aspects of modern basketba'I. At the left 
other picture shows a defensive drill in footwork and guarding stance. Each boy attending the camp gets 
tion to fundamentals, mental attitude and conditioning come in for emphasis. 


Gallaudet cage history, is a firm be¬ 
liever in defensive basketball. “You can 
always have an off night on offense, but 
never on defense,” is one of his basket¬ 
ball slogans. 

“Basketball players are made, not 
born. To become a success, hard work, 
dedication and mental attitude are the 
ingredients necessary for the players to 
improve on their weak phases of the 
sport before emerging as competitive 
players. 

“The Pine Lake Camp is the place 
where a boy with a hearing loss is granted 
a rare and unusual opportunity to de¬ 
velop into a better all-round basketball 
player. The main purpose of our camp 
is to teach through the simultaneous 
method the many fundamentals and to 
develop individual skills and confidence 
that all basketball players should ac¬ 
quire,” Schyman emphasizes. 

A majority of Pine Lake basketball 
“students” come to camp needing help 
on some basketball phase. The camp is 
not a place where “miracles” are per¬ 
formed, making players bloom over¬ 
night. Schyman has this to say, “Some 
are good basketball players, but most 
of them use our camp as a springboard 
to make the varsity and junior varsity 
squads. 

“It is not all play for these kids. We 
push the boys to become aggressive, to 
have a strong desire to improve, to 
learn manners on and off court and to 
have respect for the opponents, coaches, 
and officials. In other words, we are 
trying to make them think and act like 
basketball players, not as frightened 
rabbits while competing against hearing 
teams.” 

Evidence o 2 the camp bssons rubbing 
off is apparent: Ed Leighton, whose im¬ 
proved outside shooting and dribbling sud¬ 
denly transformed him from a bench- 
warmer to a key player on the Gallaudet 

Volleyball is a relaxing game for Pine Lake par¬ 
ticipants during one of the rest periods. 
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five; Bobby Padden’s shooting and Robert 
Gray’s defensive work have both amazed 
Coach Don Phelps of Maryland School 
for the Deaf; Mike Kane is the outstand¬ 
ing defensive player on the Illinois School 
for the Deaf five; and Jeff Anthony, a 
hearing boy, who has made the Suitland, 
Maryland, High School starting five 
though only a sophomore. When Jeff en¬ 
tered Pine Lake Camp, he was basically 
weak on defense and his footwork was 
bad. 

Among comments from other inter¬ 
ested sports people: From Coach Tom 
Young, the coach of nationally ranked 
Catholic University, an ancient crosstown 
rival of Gallaudet: “I can never know 
what to expect from Coach Bill Schyman. 
His perenially weak teams have given 
me my biggest basketball scares in the 
past. As I hear of his basketball camp 
venture, and knowing Bill well, I can 
only dread the day his camp-trained 
players will dominate the Mason-Dixon 
Conference ball.” 

And Frank Turk, director of the Junior 



Coach Bill Schyman directs a shooting drill. The 
individual attention as deemed necessary. In addi- 


NAD, says: “Basketball education under 
Coach Schyman in particular and camp 
conditions in general are a rare oppor¬ 
tunity for the deaf child. The best way 
to learn the fundamentals of life is to 
live with people. The camp is a coopera¬ 
tive community, and as such, it is neces¬ 
sary to live democratically. Each child 
learns to give and take, to be independent 
and self-reliant and cooperative and dis¬ 
ciplined. He also learns that the final 
plans may not be always as he visual¬ 
ized, but are often a composite result 
of the ideas of all campers. He learns 
and sees the value of intelligent leader¬ 
ship and followership. Parents of deaf 
children are urged to take advantage of 
this wonderful opportunity for their chil¬ 
dren.” 

Donald Padden, associate professor of 
physical education of Gallaudet College, 
states: “It was amazing to see how much 
my son Bobby benefited from his two- 
week stay at Pine Lake Camp last sum¬ 
mer. When he entered camp he was not 
well versed in basketball but he was a 
basketball player when he left camp. 
My regret is that the camp was not 
established several years ago to give 
him the opportunity to learn the proper 
fundamentals so that he would have a 
chance of playing regularly on the jun or 
varsity and varsity teams at his school.” 

It isn't too early to make your 
plans to attend the next 

NAD 

CONVENTION 

Las Vegas, Nevada 

JUNE 17-22, 1968 
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1968 NAD Convention Attraction . . . 

Lake Mead Only 30 Miles From Las Vegas 


If there’s one word which best describes 
that huge reservoir known as Lake Mead 
that word could well be . . . bountiful. 

In a perpetual cycle, as winter lays 
her white velvet blanket on the vast area 
of the Rockies that drain Southwest to 
the Pacific Ocean, and spring rains and 
thawing temperatures move this water 
through rivulets and streams, into the 
Colorado River, Hoover Dam transforms 
a leaping, raging torrent into a docile, 
controlled lake of no small proportion. 
Flowing into Lake Mead from the lower 
reaches of Grand Canyon, the river drops 
its burden of silt, and driftwood to be¬ 
come the largest National Recreation 
Area in the United States. 

At an average level of 1123 feet above 


mean sea level, Lake Mead abounds in 
Stillwater coves, sandy beaches, weird 
and picturesque rock formations and 
exotic shapes in worn and weathered 
driftwood. 

The nearly perfect year-round weather 
conditions make Lake Mead one of the 
favorite water ski lakes in the West, 
where sun-warmed waters and literally 
nundreds of isolated coves make condi 
tions ideal for the boater. 

Recreation on Mead has another face 
in the sportfishing enjoyed by hundreds 
of thousands yearly. Smallmouth bas^ 
crappie, catfish and bluegill are found 
in every part of this 250-square mile 
reservoir, and there is no closed season 
on fishing. 


The visitor to the Lake Mead National 
Recreation Area is well advised to bring 
along a camera to capture the endless 
parade of scenic wonders that can only 
be found here. 

In past years, Lake Mead has been 
subject to a fluctuating water level and 
shoreline, but with the recent completion 
of Glen Canyon Dam in Northern Arizona, 
the level will tend to remain constant, 
thus stabilizing the shoreline. 

The area also abounds in recreation 
facilities installed and maintained by the 
National Park Service. This includes 10 
boat launching areas, numerous camp¬ 
grounds, picnic sites and marinas. 

To the boating enthusiast such places 
as Wishing Well Cove, the Campanile, 
Napoleon’s Tomb, Crescent Cove and the 
Paint Pots offer an exciting invitation to 
a distinctly different outing. 

A recently completed road around the 
North Shore now connects the lower basin 
directly with the Overton Arm of the up¬ 
per basin and makes access to the upper 
reaches of the lake much easier to the 
boater. Passing through some of the 
most colorful and remote territory, the 
new highway is in itself an interesting 
side trip for the visitor. 

But the real attraction comes with the 
lake itself, for the swimmer to revel in 
its warm waters, the skiier to carve a 
fresh wake on its shimmering surface 
and the sportsman to coax his silvery ad¬ 
versary into a landing net. 

Summing up, Lake Mead is to the swim¬ 
mer, skiier, fisherman, camper, rock- 
hound or visitor, in a word . . . bountiful. 


You Can SEE or HEAR Your 

• BABY CRY 

• TELEPHONE RING 

• DOORBELL RING 

WITH 

SIGNA-TROL 

SIGNA-TROL is a compact, all transis¬ 
tor (2" x 3" x 6"), sensitive electronic 
switch which turns on an electric cir¬ 
cuit by any slight sound impulse. You 
simply place SIGNA-TROL in any con¬ 
venient location near your baby's crib, 
telephone or doorbell. Then wire as 
many standard light bulbs as necessary 
from SIGNA-TROL to the rooms in your 
apartment. When the baby cries or 
the telephone or doorbell rings, the 
lights will flash. You can also connect 
a buzzer or vibrator from SIGNA-TROL 
to your bed. 

With SIGNA-TROL it is not necessary 
to wear a hearing aid at home. 

SIGNA-TROL operates from the ordi¬ 
nary 115 volt power line and costs 
about one cent per month to operate. 

SIGNA-TROL comes complete with in¬ 
structions, ready to use and will give 
many years of trouble-free service. 

For Further Information Write to: 

ELECTRONICS COMPANY 

Dept. D 

1949 Coney Island Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 11223 



PRIZE TOURIST ATTRACTION—Hoover Dam, considered by many to be the American engineering marvel 
of the century, is also a wondrous thing to see. The huge dam has attracted over 22 million sightseers 
since its completion in 1935, many of them taking the guided tour into the dam's structure and power 
plant. A swiftly traveled 30 miles from Las Vegas, the dam is seldom missed by visitors to the famous 
desert playground. Not only is Hoover Dam the largest in the world, but it holds back the hemisphere's 
largest man-made body of water. Lake Mead. 
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TWO FOR THE PRICE OF ONE! 

• TOUR OF EUROPE 

• WFD 5TH CONGRESS IN WARSAW 


Depart: New York, Sunday , August 6, 1967 

BY PAN AMERICAN, THE WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE. 
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Brest • St. Malo Chartres * 
• Quimper . Renn „ 
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Strassbourg • j 
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DON'T DELAY — SIGN UP TODAY — SPACE IS LIMITED 


VISITING: London, Warsaw, Heidelberg, Munich, Innsbruck, 

Venice, Milan, Lucerne and Paris. 

• MANUAL INTERPRETER THROUGHOUT 

• ESCORTED (Guide/Interpreter in Warsaw) 

• Visits to European Clubs for the Deaf 

RETURN: To NEW YORK, Thursday, August 24, 1967. 


$7QQ EACH 
/ y \J PERS( 


PRICE Jet Transportation (economy class); Share-Twin - Bedded Room w/bath throughout in- 

INCLUDES: eluding WARSAW; Three Meals a Day (except Lunch in Paris and Lunch and Dinner 
in London); Registration Fee for WFD 5th Congress; Sightseeing and Tour by DeLuxe 
Motorcoach; Porterage Charges; Tips and Taxes. 

* Special Price from other Cities and Extra Savings for Groups. 


Fill out and Return to: Dennis J. Ablett 

NAD TRAVEL SERVICE 
1900 South Eads Street 
Arlington, Va. 22202 

□ Enclosed is my/our initial deposit of $50.00 each. n Send fully detailed itinerary. 

FULL NAME: ____PHONE: _ 

ADDRESS: .... .. 

CITY: ...... STATE: _ZIP: 


Signature 
















Address At Georgia Association Of The Deaf Banquet 

(February 11, 1967) 

By DR. A. P. JARRELL 

Assistant State School Superintendent, Vocational Rehabilitation Services 


Mr. Toastmaster, President Brown, Dis¬ 
tinguished Platform Guests, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

On behalf of the Administrative Staff 
and Faculty of the Georgia School for the 
Deaf, and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Agency Staff, 1 extend a warm Georgia 
welcome to each of you. 

Mr. Sanderson, Mr. Schreiber, we are 
honored by your visit to our state and 
we hope your visit has been most en¬ 
joyable and profitable. It gives us a feel¬ 
ing of pride and gratification that you 
came to Georgia to confer with mem¬ 
bers of the Georgia Association of the 
Deaf, the faculty of the Georgia School 
for the Deaf, to survey the educational 
and rehabilitation facilities, the programs 
of services for the deaf, and the Evalua¬ 
tion and Training Center at Cave Spring. 

I regret that Mr. Fred Sparks, Jr., 
the superintendent of the Georgia School 
for the Deaf, could not be at Cave Spring 
on Friday to welcome you there. As you 
know he is out of the state attending a 
national convention and on a mission of 
recruiting teachers. 

Our two distinguished guests visited 
the school and center at Cave Spring 
yesterday. I am hoping they were im¬ 
pressed by what they saw there. It is, 
as you may have been informed, one of 
the largest residential schools for the 
deaf in the nation, with a current enroll¬ 
ment of 575. 

When Vocational Rehabilitation accepted 
the administration of the school, the op¬ 
erating budget was about one-third of 
what it is this year. The number of 
pupils has increased from less than 300 
to approximately 600. The staff has in¬ 
creased from about 97 to 178. The edu¬ 
cational program of the school, both ele¬ 
mentary and high school, are accredited 
by the State Accrediting Commission. We 
are proud of the satff of the school which 
we have every reason to believe is pro¬ 
viding an outstanding educational pro¬ 
gram in the training of deaf youths to 
live successful lives in a hearing society. 

This historic institution is in a scenic 
setting without parallel in this state or 
region. Today, there are 58 buildings on 
both campuses and most of them have 
been built in the past 15 years. Two new 
dormitories were dedicated in December 
1966. 

As far as I know, this is the only state 
school for the deaf administered by the 
State Vocational Rehabilitation Agency. 
This arrangement, we believe, offers 
many advantages to deaf children and 
adults, the major one being the con¬ 
tinuity of service from the primary grade 
to employment in a suitable occupation. 
On the campus at Cave Spring, youths 
and adults are being educated together. 

Deaf pupils in Georgia receive a more 


comprehensive program of services than 
most deaf students in other schools 
throughout America. Vocational Rehabili¬ 
tation counselors in the state receive 
professional assistance from the staff of 
the evaluation and training center and 
are in a position to offer the deaf 
throughout the state of Georgia a more 
effective program of rehabilitation serv¬ 
ices which will more adequately meet 
their needs. Superintendent Sparks re¬ 
marks quite often that the Evaluation 
and Training Center is the finest example 
of Federal-state cooperation in the joint 
utilization of Federal and state funds in 
a program for the deaf of any state that 
he knows of and that he is proud to be 
a part of this team approach to helping 
the deaf help themselves to attain suc¬ 
cessful employment. 

The comprehensive evaluation and train¬ 
ing center for the deaf provides services 
to students ages fifteen and above and 
to adults who are housed in rehabilita¬ 
tion residences. This center has been in 
operation on the campus of the Georgia 
School for the Deaf for about five years 
and provides professional and technical 
services to deaf people and we think it 
is one of the best facilities of its type 
in the nation. This evaluation and train¬ 
ing center is staffed with professionally 
trained people and is fulfilling a need 
in the area of the rehabilitation of 
Georgia’s deaf. This center is staffed with 
evaluators, counselors, instructors and 
consultants in psychology, psychiatry, 
audiology and speech pathology. 

Those of you who have not been to 
Cave Spring, we invite you to visit the 
school and the vocational and evalua¬ 
tion center which provides deaf children 
and adults psychological, social and voca¬ 
tional evaluation, in addition to vocational 
training in (1) business practices on 
commercial banking machines, (2) IBM- 
key punch operations, (3) printing, (4) 
body and fender repair, (5) welding, (6) 
upholstery, (7) power machine sewing, 
(8) shoe repair, (9) woodworking, (10) 
cosmetology, (11) laundry, (12) brick 
masonry and placement and follow-up 
services in successful employment. 

Placement in the world of work has 
been most successful during the past 
five years to the extent Mr. Sparks was 
able to announce at commencement the 
last week in May 1966 that all graduates 
were successfully employed prior to their 
graduation or had been admitted as a 
student to Gallaudet College. I must em¬ 
phasize that graduates during the past 
few years have been placed in commer¬ 
cial banks in their accounting sections, 
with printing companies, data processing 
units, clerical positions, government and 
private firms, manufacturing firms, power 
sewing plants, cabinet shops, masonry 
work, laundries, shoe repair shops, body 


and fender repair shops, welding shops, 
cosmetology and upholstery. 

Much progress has been made in all 
areas of service to the deaf but the neces¬ 
sity for change and the improvement in 
technology requires that we continually 
strive to improve our programs for the 
deaf to meet the needs of this space age 
in which we are living. While we take 
pride in the rehabilitation services now 
offered and progress made at the Georgia 
School for the Deaf, we recognize that 
there are some needs which must be 
met to provide quality training and make 
it possible for the deaf children to reach 
their maximum potential. 

Similar to the problems in public 
schools and colleges, we are finding it 
most difficult to recruit qualified teach¬ 
ers under the present salary schedule. 
The state must face up to the needs for 
more and better trained teachers of the 
deaf and better salaries for these teach¬ 
ers. Currently, the beginning salary for 
teachers is $4,700 a year. The present 
state administration has promised an 
increase for all state-allotted teachers of 
$1,250 over the next two years. The pres¬ 
ent salary schedule at the Georgia School 
for the Deaf is one of the lowest in this 
region. North Carolina and Florida, I 
understand, have a beginning salary of 
$500 a year above that of Georgia. It 
is imperative for our state to provide a 
salary schedule that will enable the 
Georgia School for the Deaf to compete 
with the salary of special education 
teachers in the large cities of Georgia, 
and I might add, with private industry. 
Until Georgia offers as an extra incentive 
teacher salaries equal to the regional 
average, we will continue to face the 
perplexing problem of a teacher short¬ 
age. 

Currently we have one of the highest 
pupil-teacher ratios in the nation—14 to 
1. For better in-service training of staff, 
we now need one, preferably two, quali¬ 
fied teacher trainers, i.e., a person to 
work with members of the faculty every 
day. At present one member of the fac¬ 
ulty is devoting as much time as possible 
to training staff, in addition to her other 
duties. The teacher-training program on 
the campus enables us to train public 
school teachers and the houseparents and 
thus have a better qualified staff. 

There is the need for additional operat¬ 
ing funds and money for ten more class¬ 
rooms to reduce pupil-teacher’s load and 
to implement a kindergarten program. 
The State Board of Education has author¬ 
ized the school to accept children five 
years of age, but no funds have been pro¬ 
vided by the legislature for this purpose. 
It is my opinion that the state school 
should make plans to offer educational 
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services to deaf children as young as age 
four. 

While we offer training in a wide range 
of occupations, we feel the scope of the 
vocational education program should be 
broadening to keep pace with the changing 
conditions in business, industry and 
service trades, and to prepare now for 
the new occcupations in which there will 
be job opportunities tomorrow and next 
year. 

Great progress has been made in re¬ 
cent years by manufacturers and edu¬ 
cators in developing and adapting audio¬ 
visual equipment to the classroom. We 
need to expand the multimedia educa¬ 
tional program at the school, but it will 
take more equipment and supplies to 
do this. 

The heating systems for many of the 
buildings are old and need replacing. 
Some two years ago, steps were taken 
to change the heating system by con¬ 
verting from coal to natural gas and 
our budget for the next biennium in¬ 
cludes funds for natural gas to be used 
in all buildings. 

We have budgeted funds for a central 
kitchen for all dining rooms. To meet 
these needs and others mentioned above, 
the budget for the biennium, if approved 
by the legislature, will enable us to 
place the physical plant in excellent 
condition. 

The Georgia Association of the Deaf 
can be a tremendous force in building 
up public support for the School for the 


Deaf and the Evaluation and Training 
Center with the legislators, governor, 
civic leaders and parents throughout the 
state, now and in the years to come. 
Your influence can be far-reaching as 
the Association grows in membership, 
and develops a program of activity. 

In our attempt to improve and ex¬ 
pand services to the deaf, we need more 
precise information about the deaf and 
their needs. We do not know today how 
many deaf and hard of hearing persons 
live in any city, county or the state as a 
whole, the age of the person, the cause 
of deafness or whether the person is em¬ 
ployed, etc. 

To remedy this situation, a proposal 
has been presented to the officers of 
the Georgia Association of the Deaf for 
the establishment of a Georgia Register 
of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing. The 
officers of the Association have tentative¬ 
ly agreed to sponsor this project and 
efforts are being made to obtain local 
funds to finance a minor percentage of 
the expense. The officers of the Asso¬ 
ciation are trying to obtain the 25 per¬ 
cent from the foundation to underwrite 
the $15,000 a year budget, amounting to 
$3,750 or $7,500 for two years. 

A register is a census of a categorical 
segment of the population of the state, 
kept up-to-date year after year. It will 
comprise data on deaf and hard of hear¬ 
ing persons of all ages; the degree of 
hearing impairment, cause of disability, 
education, occupation, race, sex, date of 


birth, marital status, other disabilities 
(if any), etc. 

We will know precisely how many deaf 
children will reach school age year after 
year, and thereby be in a better posi¬ 
tion to do long range planning. These 
data will be coded and processed on 
IBM cards and will be available to cer¬ 
tified and authorized agencies that have 
a legitimate use for it. 

This kind of information will be gath¬ 
ered through a review of the records of 
the Association, the Georgia School for 
the Deaf, the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Agency and other sources. The services 
of members of the Association will be 
enlisted to help in this most worthwhile 
project. Once the register is established, 
it will be maintained and kept up-to-date 
by the Vocational Rehabilitation Agency. 
Three years ago a similar Register of 
the Blind was initiated and there is cer¬ 
tainly as great a need of a Register of 
the Deaf as a Register of the Blind. 

These are exciting times. The deaf 
of Georgia have greater opportunities 
than in the past and every effort must 
be exerted to continue to move our im¬ 
proved program of services forward. 
Your support will help to make this a 
reality. Let’s put Georgia in the fore¬ 
front of states in this respect. 

It has been a privilege and pleasure 
to attend this banquet, and we are 
grateful to each of you for your sup¬ 
port of our program to increase oppor¬ 
tunities for the deaf of our state. 


Huntsville, Alabama, Rousingly Welcomes You To The Missile And Space Capital 

ALABAMA ASSOCIATION of the DEAF, Incorporated 

Presents 

21st STATE CONVENTION -:- JUNE 1-2-3, 1967 

HEADQUARTERS AT THE CARRIAGE INN MOTOR HOTEL 

• AAD Convention — First Time for Huntsville — A City of Many Firsts in State of Alabama. 

• Excellent, Unusual Variety of Distinguished Guest Speakers: 

Dr. Leonard Elstad, Mr. Mervin Garretson, Sen. John Sparkman, 

Dr. Wernher von Braun, Dr. Boyce Williams and Others. 

® Friday Afternoon Free Tour of Fabulous Redstone Arsenal (U.S. Army Missile Command and 
NASA) by Government Bus Transportation — The Tour You Will Never Forget! 

© Three-Night Free Gala Variety Shows, Fine Educational Exhibits, Memorable Souvenirs and 
Program Booklets, Banquet (Smorgasbord), Door Prizes, Nursery for Pre-School Chil¬ 
dren, Movies, Closed-Circuit TV during Sessions and Banquet and Others. 


For further information including motel 
room reservation cards, write: 

J. T. WHEELER, General Chairman 
7404 Martha Drive, S.E. 

Huntsville, Alabama 35802 


Your 

Host, 



Huntsville 

Chapter 


REMEMBER JUNE 1-2-3, 1967 


DONT MISS THIS GREAT OPPORTUNITY! 
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NEWS 

From ’Round the Nation 

Mrs. Jerry Fail, News Editor 
6170 Downey Avenue 
North Long Beach, Calif. 90805 

Mrs. Harriett Votaw, Asst. News Editor 

2778 S. Xavier Street 
Denver, Colorado 80236 



California . . . 

Janey Lou Dyer returned to Los Angeles 
from a two-week stay amid the sleet and 
snow of Ann Arbor, Mich., where she vis¬ 
ited daughter Diane and son-in-law. Janey 
had contemplated journeying farther so as 
to visit Chicago but the wintry blasts 
were just too much for a gal born and 
bred in the sunny climes of the warm 
southwest, so she came flying home and 
even the smog of the Los Angeles Basin 
looked good ... at least it was warm! 

Not even the rain could dampen the 
spirits of the folks who attended the Tea 
Party at the California Home for the 
Aged Deaf Jan. 22. Highlight of the gath¬ 
ering was the presentation of a check for 
$1,025 to the Home by Ruth Skinner, presi¬ 
dent of the Deaf Women’s Club of South¬ 
ern California, which represented the 
proceeds of the December 4 Christmas 
Homes Tour. Personally, we doubt there 
is a more dedicated and hard-working 
group of women anywhere else on earth 
than those who comprise the member¬ 
ship of the DWCSC . . . they are the 
pride of the Golden State! 

All organizations for the deaf, and most 
especially the California Association of 
the Deaf, who mail out newsletters, bul¬ 
letins and monthly club programs hereby 
most earnestly entreat those on their re¬ 
spective mailing lists to send in their 
ZIP CODES. So, please! 

Met up with Kenneth Murphy lately? 
Fun-loving Kenneth gets a real bang 
out of distributing those business cards 
which bear the simple imprint “Kenneth 
Murphy, RETIRED” and in each of the 
four corners is the information that he 
has no address, no bus ; ness, no phone 
and no money. However, Kenneth does 
have a wife and tells us that he and Mrs. 
Murphy have traveled in double harness 
for more than 43 years and are happily 
enjoying his retirement. 

Evelyn Ash, Connie Sixbery, Jerry Fail 
and Dee Blankenship were a right busy 
foursome upon a recent Sunday after¬ 
noon when they rounded up a bevy of 
chattering femmes at Evelyn’s home and 
deluged Mrs. George B. Elliott (Betty, 
to most of us) with gifts wrapped in the 
traditional pink and blue, containing the 
items necessary to the care and feeding 
of infants. Attending the gathering were 
Kathy Massey, Jean Marsh, Elvaree Wild- 
man, Bessie Fischler, Marcella Skelton 
and June Guttridge, plus a few of the 
husbands who were well aware that they 
did not belong at a baby shower and con¬ 
tented themselves with a back-slapping 
session in the kitchen with George on 
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the receiving end. George predicted the 
new baby would be a boy, a second son 
for him and Betty, and so it came to 
pass a couple of weeks later. 

Many hearts were saddened at the sud¬ 
den news on Feb. 1 that Arthur C. John¬ 
son had died of a heart attack at the 
age of 81 and just a short time after 
he and Maude had moved to Northridge 
from Long Beach so that they might be 
near their son due to Maude’s failing 
health. Active in affairs of the deaf 
world all his life. Art appeared in excel¬ 
lent health up until his death and few 
people would have judged him to be a 
day over 65. Art was buried quietly on 
Feb. 3, survived by his wife, two sons 
and two grandchildren. 

Sincere condolences are extended to 
Thaine Smith, Arthur McCaw and John 
Fail, all of whom lost their mothers re¬ 
cently. Arthur made a hurried trip to 
San Diego while Thaine traveled to Kansas 
and John was with his mother in Bell¬ 
flower at the end. 

On a happier note, we announce the 
weddings of Lelia Zsiga and Jerome Zol- 
nick; Dora (Corbin) Oswald and Brad¬ 
ford Gardner; Ida Mae Adams and Homer 
Moulder. Lelia and Jerome were wed 
last year and spent their honeymoon in 
such faraway places as Japan, Thailand 
and India, whilst Dora and Brad chose 
New Year’s Day. Ida Mae and Homer 
drove to Las Vegas to be married Jan. 7. 

Other recent visitors to Las Vegas and 
the bright lights of the Casinos were Joe 
and Cora Park of San Pedro but don’t get 
excited because they’ve been married 


many, many years. Joe lost his shirt at 
Keno but Cora, like any dutiful wife, re¬ 
couped his losses and they returned home 
none the worse. 

Members of the Board of the California 
Association of the Deaf were guests of 
the San Diego Chapter and 1967 Conven¬ 
tion Committee members at the U. S. 
Grant Hotel Jan. 14 and enjoyed the 
usual bountiful hospitality of the folks 
down that way. While a board meeting 
took up most of the day, the evening 
was given to socializing with the good 
people of San Diego and partaking of all 
kinds of delicacies at the heavily laden 
buffet table. They tripped the light fan¬ 
tastic far into the night and thoroughly 
enjoyed their visit to the ’67 convention 
city thanks to the kind offices of Conven¬ 
tion Chairman Florence Petek, Wayne 
and Bonnie Gough and Kitty Moran with 
a big assist from others on Flo’s com¬ 
mittee. All the board members attended 
with the exception of F. A. Caligiuri 



Ida Mae Adams and Homer Moulder of Los An¬ 
geles are shown at the time of their marriage 
in Las Vegas on January 7. Mrs. George P. LaRue 
of Corpus Christi, Texas, and Joe DiVita of Los 
Angeles flew to Las Vegas to serve as matron of 
honor and best man. 


Plan now to attend The Convention of The 

MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
In Jackson, Mississippi, June 15-18,1967 

Hotel Heidelberg, Convention Headquarters 

For further information write: 

Mrs. Peggy Keough, General Chairman 
1525 Lyncrest, Jackson, Miss. 39202 
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Pictured above are the four men largely responsible for the modernization of the stage in the ballroom 
of the Los Angeles Club of the Deaf, 3218V2 South Main Street. Left to right—Harley D. Stottler, Lester 
Hagemeyer, J. West Wilson and Emory Gerichs. 


whose illness prevented his making the 
journey south: President Hal Ramger, 
Vice President Barbara Babbini, Second 
Vice President Felix Kowalewski, Secre¬ 
tary Richard Babb, Treasurer Don Nuern- 
berger and Directors George Attletweed, 
Robert L. Miller, Lillian Skinner, Ger¬ 
aldine Fail and Toivo Lindholm. Also 
CHAD President Lucy Sigman and CHAD 
Secretary Einer Rosenkjar. Mrs. Petek’s 
convention agenda met with a hearty ap¬ 
proval from the board and an extensive 
advertising campaign is well underway 
at this writing. We’re expecting to see 
you in San Diego at the CAD’s 24th bi¬ 
ennial convention at the U. S. Grant Hotel 
Aug. 31 -Sept. 3. 

New York. . . 

February 18 will be long remembered 
by the record crowd who attended the 
Valentine Party sponsored by the Hebrew 
Association. Advance ticket sales were 
huge, resulting in many being turned 
away at the door. 

Due to fire department regulations, the 
Union League had to vacate its quarters 
in the Times Square vicinity March 2 
but will be amply compensated by the 
terms of their lease. President Aaron 
Hurwit and Secretary Abraham Barr are 
on the lookout for new clubrooms. 

The Union League sponsored a highly 
successful EAAD 22nd Annual Basketball 
Tournament March 10-12 at NYC’s Power 


Memorial Gym with the host club win¬ 
ning the tournament for the first time 
in the history of the Eastern Athletic 
Association of the Deaf. The Union 
League won the tourney for the fourth 
consecutive year, beating Philadelphia, 
90-69. Jack Antal of U.L. again won the 
most valuable player award. Surprise 
visitors among the many out-of-staters 
were Bernard Bragg of Berkeley, Calif., 


and AAAD Secretary-Treasurer James 
Barrack. At the grand ball Saturday 
evening at the Park Sheraton Hotel the 
Gallaudet College Dramatic Club pro¬ 
vided excellent entertainment by Mary 
Miller, Mary Hill, Marcia Kessler, Mike 
White and A. Nowack. Bernard Bragg 
obligingly took the spotlight with his in¬ 
comparable version of “Oklahoma” which 
brought forth rounds of applause. After 


Welcome to the City of Brotherly Cove - Philadelphia 


DON'T MISS THE . . . 

National Invitational Swimming and Diving Meet 

Sanctioned By 

United States International Games For The Deaf Committee 

MAY 19-20-21,1967 

YOUR HOST . . . 

The Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement of the Deaf 

(For Maintenance of Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf) 

9549 Milnor Street, Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 19114 


Official Program 

Friday, May 19, 1967 

Registration at the Sheraton Hotel, Meet head¬ 
quarters, 7 p.m. 

Reception: 8 p.m. 

Movies (USA-IGD Games) 9 p.m. 


Saturday, May 20 

All day Meet at the Philadelphia Aquatic School, 
3600 Grant Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., 9 a.m. 

Gala Grand Ball with Entertainment, 8 p.m. at 
Hotel 

Presentation of trophies and other awards. 


Sunday, May 21 

Subject to the number of entries. The Meet will 
be extended to include the finals. 


I see them all on a combination 
^ ticket for only $10.00 

Reception -$3.00 Grand Ball and Entertainment _ „$5.00 

Program book _ .50 Trials _$5.00 Finals _ _ $5.00 

SAVE $8.50 FROM TOTAL PRICE OF $18.00 

For further information, write to: For entry blank, write to: 

ANTHONY PANELLA, Gen. Chairman CHARLES BOYD, Meet Director 

307 Cornell Ave., Swarthmore, Penna. 19081 9549 Milnor St., Torresdale, Phila., Pa. 19114 

PLAN NOW TO ATTEND THIS GREAT SPORTS EVENT OF THE YEAR! 


• Reception 

• Movies (USA—IGD GAMES) 

• Trials — Finals 

• Grand Ball and Entertainment 

• Meet the Queen of N.I.S.D. 

• Dramatic Play by Individual performers (Tentative) 

• Program book 
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the show everyone was treated to a close 
competition by beautiful young ladies for 
the Miss EAAD 1967 crown. Miss Lena 
Smith of NYC, the 1966 winner, again 
won the honor. New Jersey’s Mrs. Adele 
Meyers was second, with Miss Shirley 
Liebman of Brooklyn third. 

An open golf tournament will take place 
July 17-18 at Pines Country Club, Emer¬ 
son, N. J., in conjunction with the Na¬ 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf’s 
convention. Chairman Abe Goodstein of 
33 William St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 10552 
requests that deaf golfers attending the 
convention and desiring to compete in 
four different flights contact him before 
the July 1 deadline for entry blanks. Deaf 
lady golfers are also invited to compete 
for merchandise prizes. 

Harvey Goodstein was recently married 
to the former Astrid Amann of California 
who is currently attending Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege and will graduate in June with a 
master’s degree. Harvey will again at¬ 
tend Maryland’s Catholic University this 
coming summer, majoring in mathe¬ 
matics, for his M.A. degree. 

Mrs. Mollie Kalmanowitz, 61 years 
young, may have the distinction of being 
one of the youngest great-grandmothers 
in the United States. Her granddaughter 
gave birth to a baby boy on March 14, 
thus making Mollie’s daughter a very 
young grandmother also. 

It was a great shock to everyone when 
Minnie Barr, wife of the Union League’s 
popular secretary, passed away recently 
at the age of 53. An overflow crowd 
gathered to pay their last respects both 
at the chapel and at the funeral. 

Condolences are also tendered the fam¬ 
ilies of Samuel Koplowitz and Monroe 
Gordon who died in March. Samuel was 
81 and Gordon only 39. 

(Correspondent’s note: It is with much 
regret that this is my last column in 
THE DEAF AMERICAN, after five years, 
due to the pressure of business and other 
responsibilities, including training for 
walking races. Anyone wishing to take 
my place will please contact the News 
Editor, Mrs. Jerry Fail of 6170 Downey 
Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 90805. I would 
like to see New York continue in the News. 
Thank you, dear Jerry, I have enjoyed 
working with you. Sincerely, Morris 
Davis.) 


Letter to the Editor 

Dear Editor: 

I followed Oscar Guire’s article on 
“Perpetual Motion’’ in the March issue 
with great interest. He is one of the 
very few deaf persons who decidedly con¬ 
tinued to explore and exploit the possi¬ 
bility of physical theories even though 
he was repeatedly told of the impossibil¬ 
ity of such. His article recalled the frus¬ 
trations I had encountered during my 
years of learning and studying physics. 
The impossibility of perpetual motion was 
one of the ideas which had led me to 
major in physics here at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege where I am presently teaching. 

1 wish to take liberty and add to his 
article in a way that might be of inter¬ 
est to Oscar and the readers of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN: the conceptions of 
perpetual motion and its factors of im¬ 
possibility which were not explained in 
his article. 

When we speak of perpetual motion we 
really do not mean that an object is 
put in a motion spontaneously. This is 
impossible according to the first law of 
Newton: “An object remains in a state 
of motion, either at rest or in motion, 
unless it is acted upon by an external 
force.’’ This statement implies that it 
is impossible to perpetuate the motion 
of any object, not to speak of atoms 
which are virtually in perpetual motion, 
with an outside force which happens to 
be frictional force. One should realize 
that the frictional force cannot be made 
zero by any means. 

Because friction is everywhere upon 
the contact of two or more bodies, the 
energy which is being transferred from 
one object to another which is put in a 
motion, always loses partially to friction 
in the form of heat. In order to overcome 
friction energy must be expended before 
an object starts to move. The amount 
of energy required to equalize the fric¬ 
tional force before an object is put in a 
motion depends largely on the coefficient 
of friction between two surfaces of 
bodies that are in contact. (The coeffi¬ 
cient of friction can be found by dividing 
the pulling force by the weight of an 
object.) Thus, the efficiency of a motor, 
either gasoline or electric, is never 100% 
because the output of energy is always 
less than the input of energy. The 
“wasted’’ energy is expended to over¬ 



DOOR BELL CALL SIGNAL 

These operate lights whenever the 
door bell rings. Supplied in steady 
and flashing type signals with auto¬ 
matic turn-off after bell rings. Made 
for use on one or two door bells. 
Can be supplied for connection. 

ROBERT HARDING 

2856 Eastwood Ave., 
CHICAGO, III. 60625 


come friction. The best gasoline engine 
found in the market has not more than 
40% efficiency. 

For the sake of illustration, suppose 
we have, say, 10 gallons of gasoline, 
of which 4 gallons are used to run the 
engine, that is, moving an automobile 
usefully while the remainder, the 60%, 
is wasted, that is, overcoming friction in 
the form of air resistance, friction of 
ball bearings, tires, etc., as well as 
to cool the engine. You can now see how 
wasteful an engine can be! The same 
is true for an electric motor. 

The efficiency of an electric motor and 
a generator theoretically could be 100% 
if and only if the motor and the gen¬ 
erator had zero friction so that a per¬ 
petual motion would be possible by con¬ 
necting the motor and the generator to¬ 
gether and putting them in a motion. 
Once 1 put a generator in a motion, the 
current is flowing through wires which 
connect to the motor. The current thus 
starts the electric motor which turns 
the generator whose shaft is connected to 
that of the motor and which feeds the 
current to the motor. But, experimental¬ 
ly, heat is always involved, thus dimin¬ 
ishing the maximum energy for perpetual 
motion, the one we never lived to see, 
and never will. 

Here I must say that the slogan, “Noth¬ 
ing is impossible,’’ is not at all appro¬ 
priate when we come to discuss some 
conceptions of physics which often are 
impossible to do experimentally, for they 
have their own limitations. That gives 
us the idea that the perpetual motion is 
not the only impossible thing. There 
are many! 

As an instructor in physics, I find 
that it takes the understanding of fric¬ 
tion, kinetic energy, potential energy, 
heat, electricity and atomic theory in 
order for students really to understand 
perpetual motion and, sad to say, its 
impossibility. 

I wish to congratulate Mr. Oscar Guire 
for his fine article. Although it is often 
difficult for us to accept such frustra¬ 
tions, we sometimes find it very resource¬ 
ful for further and better thinking. Isn’t 
it, Oscar? 

My warmest regards to him! 

Sincerely yours, 

Ray S. Parks, Jr., 
Instructor in Physics, 
Gallaudet College 

P.S. I am planning on organizing the 
Washington Metropolitan Physical Soci¬ 
ety for the Deaf in hope to attract many 
science-minded people who are working 
in and around Washington, D. C., as to 
promote the interest in contributing ideas 
among ourselves for the sake of the up¬ 
dating our thinking as well as our pro¬ 
fession. The idea of organizing the such 
is still in the air, but I hope to pull it 
down to the ground before it goes with 
the wind. 
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The National Fraternal Society Of The Deaf 


By DR. WESLEY LAURITSEN, Northern Vice President 



HOME OFFICE—This beautiful modern one-story building at 6701 North Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois 60302, 
is cwned by the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. It was completed in 1955 at a cost of $160,000. 


At the turn of the century the deaf 
often had difficulty in securing insurance 
as the large life insurance companies 
thought they were poor risks. 

At that time a group of older boys at 
the Michigan School for the Deaf formed 
a lodge of the Coming Men of America. 
The idea of a fraternal society for deaf 
men was nurtured in this lodge. At a 
meeting held on June 12, 1901, it was de¬ 
cided to form what became the old 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf. This So¬ 
ciety was incorporated on August 12, 
1901, under the Not For Profit Act of the 
State of Illinois. Active enrollment of 
members began on September 1, 1901. It 
was a mutual benefit organization and 
one story says that the dues were 50 
cents a month for all. When a member 
died, the hat was passed or a special 
assessment was made to pay the bene¬ 
ficiary. We recall that this was a com¬ 
mon practice among fraternal societies 
in those days. 

The first convention of the old Fra¬ 
ternal Society of the Deaf was held in 
Chicago in 1903. At a convention in Cin¬ 
cinnati in 1907 the Society was reorgan¬ 
ized as the National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf. 

The Society had 90 members at its 
first convention in 1903. There was a 
balance of $279.94 in the treasury. 

Today the National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf is one of the largest and 
strongest organizations of the deaf in the 
world. It has more than 10,500 members 
in its 125 divisions in 34 states and the 
Dominion of Canada. It has assets in ex¬ 
cess of $5,500,000. It has more than $8,- 
300,000 worth of insurance in force. 

The Society was organized by and has 
been managed by deaf men in a demo¬ 
cratic and fraternal manner. The leading 
officers of the Society are graduates of 
American residential schools for the deaf 
and of Gallaudet College. All are fluent 
in the use of the English language and the 
language of signs. The success of the 
Society offers conclusive proof of what 
the American deaf can do and that the 
schools and college provide an educa¬ 
tion of a high calibre. 

Originally organized for deaf men, aux¬ 
iliaries later appeared, the women desir¬ 
ing to help the men with their social 


affairs. Then the women asked for in¬ 
surance. In 1952 the first woman was in¬ 
sured. Now there are 23 women’s di¬ 
visions and about 2,000 women are in¬ 
sured. Life and accident insurance is 
provided for the ladies, but they do not 
get coverage for sickness. In the case of 
men, both sick and accident coverage is 
offered. 

Currently the Society offers its mem¬ 
bers six classes of life insurance: 1. 
Ordinary Life. Full protection at a low 
rate. 2. Twenty Year Payment Plan. Pay¬ 
ments are made for 20 years and then 
the insurance becomes fully paid up. 
3. Twenty-Year Endowment. Payments 
are made for 20 years during which time 
the insured has full coverage. Then the 
full face value of the certificate is paid 
in cash to the insured. 4. Endowment at 
Age 65. Payments are made until the 
insured reaches the age of 65. The in¬ 
sured is then paid the full face value of 
his policy in cash. 5. Life Paid Up At 
Age 65. Payments are made until the in¬ 
sured reaches the age of 65. Then 
policy is paid up and the amount on the 
certificate is paid to the insured’s bene¬ 
ficiary upon his death. 6. Term to Age 65. 
Low monthly payments feature this plan 
and covers the life of the insured only 
until he reaches the age of 65. All of 
these plans of insurance carry paid up 
surrender values, cash surrender values 
and loan values. All forms also partici¬ 
pate in the surplus that is distributed to 
members annually. Full details are avail¬ 
able to interested persons in brochures 
supplied by the Home Office. 

Regular membership in the Society is 
open to deaf men and women between 18 
and 60 years of age, of good moral char¬ 
acter, sound bodily and mental health 
and industrious habits. Social member¬ 
ship is open to those who because of age 
or physical condition cannot be admitted 
as regular members. 

In 1963 provisions were made to admit 
deaf children under the age of 18 to ju¬ 
venile membership. Juveniles are not 
attached to any division. Upon reaching 
the age of 18, a juvenile member shall 
make application for admission to a di¬ 
vision in the area in which he resides. 

Besides offering sick, accident and life 
insurance to deaf people, the divisions 


sponsor many social activities that mean 
much to the deaf. The Society is con¬ 
cerned about the welfare of the deaf in 
general and has taken a firm stand on 
proposals to deny the deaf the right to 
drive cars and legislation that would be 
harmful to the deaf. The Home Office 
of the Society matches donations made 
by local lodges to recognize national chari¬ 
ties, and in particular to homes for the 
aged and infirm deaf. Each year the So¬ 
ciety awards a boy and a girl in each 
state residential school for the deaf a 
$25 U.S. Savings Bond. 

The writer joined the NFSD back in 
1919 while in college. As a 48-year 
member of the Society he can say that 
membership has meant much to him and 
the members of his family. He strongly 
urges all deaf people to join the NFSD 
and enjoy its many benefits. A little in¬ 
vestigation will show that most of the 
leaders and most of the educated deaf 
in the United States are members of 
this fine Society. 

The Society holds quadrennial conven¬ 
tions. The conventions are gala affairs 
and usually run a full week. Coming 
from all parts of the United States and 
Canada, several thousand delegates, mem¬ 
bers and friends attend, and the public 
in the convention city become aware 
that the deaf are an integral part of our 
great society. 

The last convention was held in Mem¬ 
phis, Tenn., in 1963. The next conven¬ 
tion will be held at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel in New York City July 16-22, 1967. 


Dr. Winfield S. Runde 

Dr. Winfield S. Runde, a longtime teach¬ 
er at the California School for the Deaf, 
passed away in Oakland on January 29 
at the age of 89. A native of San Fran¬ 
cisco, he lost his hearing at the age of 
12. Upon graduation from the California 
School he attended and graduated from 
Gallaudet College, which later awarded 
him an honorary doctor of letter degree. 
He taught two years at Berkeley, five 
years at the North Dakota School for the 
Deaf and then returned to the California 
School to teach until his retirement in 
1938. 

Mrs. Runde preceded her husband in 
death. Immediate survivors are a sister, 
two nieces and a nephew. 


WAKE-UP ALARMS 

For the Deaf and Heavy Sleepers. 

Complete set consists of an automatic 
clock (G.E.) and under mattress vibrator 

GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 

Write for circulars and order blanks. 

VIBRALARM SERVICE 

29 Cedar Ave. Dept. A 

Farmingdale, N. Y. 11735 
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Oklahoma Extravaganza Held In Los Angeles 

By W. T. GRIFFING 

(Reprinted from the Okie Visitor) 


Last summer when we saw Mrs. Ger¬ 
aldine Fail in San Francisco, we told 
her that we would be coming back to 
California this winter and, please, could 
she try to round up the Oklahomans for 
a social session at some convenient place. 
She said she would do just that, and 
she did just that and more! 

What we did not know was this: She 
combed the area for all the red velvet 
carpet with which to use for the gather¬ 
ing on January 21 in the clubroom of 
the Los Angeles deaf. She had also 
lassoed most of the Okies around those 
parts although her lariat missed quite a 
few due to addresses that were not re¬ 
ceptive to the invitations she sent out. 
Bless that big-hearted gal! The invita¬ 
tions floored us because we thought it 
would be a hand-to-hand matter; instead 
she had to drag the U. S. postal service 
into this; appoint an imposing list of 
Okies to help her see that the inner man 
was taken care of, get a projectionist 
and a machine for the slides we wanted 
to show, plus a thousand and one other 
things. When will we ever get out of 
her debt? 

Anyway, on January 21 at two in the 
afternoon, the Los Angeles Club of the 


Deaf was jammed with Oklahomans and 
friends of Oklahomans who wanted to 
see if we were fat or bald or in a 
wheelchair, or what! Man and boy. 
wasn’t it a thrill and no end of fun to 
greet all of these who wore their best 
smiles because there was really happi¬ 
ness enough to go all around the whole 
afternoon. 

Jerry and her assistants ably directed 
the 100-ring circus. Some of our former 
Oklahomans had changed so much that 
it required a lot of headscratching to 
catch on to the names that long a?o were 
as easv as pie for us. We were delighted 
to find all of them so well, so happy 
and so prosperous, and they in turn 
were tickled pink to find we could still 
kick up our heels like a youngster. 

After greeting all of the crowd, slides 
of the Oklahoma School were shown 
thanks to the kindness of Herb Schreibsr 
who is hereby made an honorary Okie. 
The Okies were surprised and pleased 
with the many changes and improvements 
made at their alma mater and they had 
many questions to ask about former 
teachers, classmates, schoolmates and 
friends in general. 

The si des were followed by a buffet 



OKIE GET-TOGETHER—Californians staged a big 
party to honor Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Griffing upon 
Ihe occasion of their visit to the Golden State in 
January. In this picture, WTG is shown respond¬ 
ing to a tribute. Applauding are Jerry Fail (center) 
end Irene O'Neal. 

lunch whose crowning glory was a big 
cake beautifully decorated with “Ted and 
Wendell, We Love You—The Okie Alum¬ 
ni.” Then we were called on to take a 
bow. An envelope with $50 in it was 
next on the program and that all but 


NEW YORK IS A SUMMER FESTIVAL 


The Allied Frat Divisions of Greater New York 
invite you to the 20th Quadrennial Convention of 

National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 


In the Most Exciting City in the World—NEW 

33rd Street and 7th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10001 

JULY 16 Through 22,1967, at the 
STATLER-HILTON HOTEL 

33rd Street and 7th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10001 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES: 


Registration ..$ 3.00 

Reception . 3.00 

Variety Show and Beauty Contest _ 3.00 

Bus Tour . 13.00 


All admissions, lunch, tips included in tour price. 


Dinner - Dance - Show 

Grand Ball .. 

Souvenir Journal . 

TOTAL COST _ 


COMBINATION TICKET... ®30' M ■■■SAVE $11.00 


YORK 


13.50 

5.00 

0.50 


$41.00 


Special Attraction for Friday evening: SMOKER FOR MEN AND WOMEN MEMBERS 


With combination ticket ._$3.00 

Without combination ticket _$5.00 

For information, hotel reservations, etc., write to: 


Mr. SYLVAN J. RILEY, 133 Halstead Avenue, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 10543 
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caused us to fall off' our perch. My! those 
Californians have big hearts! 

Here is the list of those who signed 
the guest book thoughtfully provided by 
Jerry (again!): Committee: Geraldine 
(Wilson) Fail and John, Irene (Ander¬ 
son) O’Neal and Melvin, Hope Paxton 
(ex-Beasley) and Larry, Willie (Thomp¬ 
son) Lee and Kim, Kathleen (McAlpine) 
Massey and Virl, John and Genevieve 
Estes, Carrie (Roland) Schlack and 
Charles, Lorene (Irvin) Davis and Ray, 
Frank and Willa Medler, Elizabeth (Con¬ 
ley) Craft and James, Bessie (James) 
Watt and Henry, Henry and Beverly Nunn, 
Frances (Hayes) Miller, Phyllis (Rain- 
bolt) Johnson and Albert, Lester Wood¬ 
ward, Hubert Whitworth, Irene Sprague, 
Mary (Lucy) Counts and George, Buddy 
and Dee Blankenship, Gertrude (Wise) 
Strader, Susie (Billups) McMenis and 
John, and Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Franks, 
Leona (Lee) Olsen and Einar. 

Among those attending were Art Kruger, 
Thomas Elliott, Alma (Justice) Miller, 
Don and Billie (Blevins) Millwee, Theo¬ 
dore and Carl Strader, Dottie (Counts) 
Trapp, Charles Townsend, Emory and 
Evelyn Gerichs, Mr. and Mrs. Lester 
Hagemeyer, Ivan and Mamie (Kiddy) 
Millwee, Bob and Lil Skinner, Roy and 
Willie (Hendricks) Kelly, and Mr. and 
Mrs. John Branham. And others were 
Ray and Helen Stallo, Garvin Tyner, Con¬ 
nie Sixbery, Marcella Skelton, Mr. and 


Mrs. Arthur Lee, Georgia (Sizemore) Cox 
and Anna (Walker) Collins. 

And still more: Iona (Tade) Simpson, 
Edith B. Hayes, Lillie M. Thorndon, Or- 
rell (Altman) Becker, Evelyn Ash, Vernon 
and Jessie Birck, Jerome and Lelia 
(Westbrook) Zolnick, Melba (Wall) Des- 
selle, Marcus M. Zenor, Norma Lea 
Chrismon, Almon Trobaugh, Oscar L. Og- 
burn and Faye Wilkie (nee Ogburn), Perry 
and Helen Stephensen, Elmer Watt, Herb 
and Ruby Schreiber, Billy and Della 
(Miller) Spears, Kenneth and Alma 
(Daley) Murphy, Elvaree Holloway Wild- 
man, June Guttridge, Elmer Priester, 
George and Mary Tyner, Everett Rattan, 
Einer Rosenkjar, Monroe Beasley, Brad 
and Dora (Corbin) Gardner, Wayne and 
Kitty (Baucom) Mclntire, Autie Mae 
(Gardon) Smith, Anne Nelson, Ida Mae 
and Homer Moulder, Ollie (Wilkerson) 
Hill, Homer and Martha (McQuade) Giles, 
Helen D. Manier and Mr. and Mrs. J. 
West Wilson. 

There were others, latecomers, who 
failed to sign the guest book and we can¬ 
not recall them right now. The cake 
was engineered by Melvin O’Neal who 
likewise took pictures of the occasion 
and has promised to send them to us 
and we hope some can be used for the 
Visitor. All in all, January 21 was a 
glorious day. Thanks to all of you who 
made it possible. Wendell and I love 
all of you too.—WTG, Sulphur, Oklahoma. 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
February 1967 


Receipts 


Contributions _ __ . _ __ _ 

State quotas: Kentucky ___ _____ 

_$ 107.00 

199.50 

Advancing Memberships _ ____ 

Dividends and Interest _ _ _ 

Publications ___ _ 

Services Rendered .. _ _ 

Reimbursements 

_ 688.00 

_ 162.50 

_ 35.90 

_ 100.00 

125.65 

Total _ 

$1,418.55 

Disbursements 

Officers' Salaries _ _ _ 

Executive Secretary's Salary 

Clerical Salaries _ 

Payroll Taxes ____ 

Travel _ _ _ 

Rent __ ___ _ _ _ _ __ __ 

_$ 200.00 

_ 840.00 

_ 720.00 

_ 75.28 

_ 228.59 

214.00 

Postage _ 

Telephone and Telegraph _ 

Office Supplies _ _. 

Executive Secretary's Expenses ___ 

Deaf American Support __ _ ___ 

Convention Expenses _ __ _ 

Professional Services ___ _ 

Other 

_ 150.00 

_ 1.94 

_ 88.05 

_ 37.37 

_ 238.40 

_2,418.40 

_ 150.00 

11.00 

Total ____ 

_$5,373.03 


Welcome To Jackson, Mississippi State Convention 
JUNE 15, 16, 17, 18, 1%7 

MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION of the Deal 

HEADQUARTERS AT HOTEL HEIDELBERG 

Witness "A NIGHT OF ENCHANTMENT” 

A one-hour modern floor show June 16, 7 p.m., under the direction of renowned dramatist— 

HOWARD PALMER 

• "Howard Palmer possesses great possibilities as a performer who ap¬ 
peals to the deaf as well as to the hearing ... I think his star will 
rise high within a very short time."—Dr. W. T. Griffing (Oklahoma). 

• "Howard Palmer is the type of talented deaf dramatist that deaf 
Americans enjoy immensely. His performances fill a void in the cultural 
life so solely missed by the deaf."—Albert Pimental, professor at the 
University of Tennessee and school psychologist at Tennessee School for 
the Deaf. 

• "Actor Palmer performs with a finesse that would credit him among 
the world's best."—Editor Allan Bubeck, The Deaf Texan magazine. 
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• "Brother Palmer has a way of deliverance that captivates an audi¬ 
ence."—Brooks Monaghan, Southern Grand Vice President, National Fra¬ 
ternal Society of the Deaf. 
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BtaUUuf, Alo+ia ... 

By STAHL BUTLER, Executive Director 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing 
724 Abbott Road, East Lansing, Michigan 


I was so glad to see the picture of Vir¬ 
ginia Weiner and Brian Malzkuhn on the 
cover of the California News. I was the 
interpreter when Mary and Eric Malz¬ 
kuhn were married. I think I have seen 
Eric since that time, but not Mary or 
the family. 

* * * 

In the above-mentioned picture, the 
youngsters were taking the parts of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and Sophia 
Fowler in a dramatic presentation “hon¬ 
oring the famous Gallaudets.” As we all 
realize, this is the way to get across 
basic concepts to children of all ages. 

* * * 

I remember a Christmas bonus story. 
A worker had what he thought was too 
much money in his pay envelope. “Why 
am I getting all this money?” he asked. 
I might have asked the same question. 

* * * 

At this writing I am expecting to see 
Elmer La Branche in Los Angeles on 
March 28-31 at the Institute for Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation Counselors. This is 
the time for my speech on the hard-core 
deaf. 

4s sfc 

Elmer is doing rehabilitation work on 
the island of Guam. He has two or more 
classes going, with plans to send young 
men to the Michigan Rehabilitation Insti¬ 
tute program that I had here in East 
Lansing. He is conducting a survey to 
try to find all the deaf on the island. 

* * * 

When I had the program for unem¬ 
ployed deaf men, which is now at the 
Michigan Rehabilitation Institute, a moth¬ 
er brought her son to me saying that 
she wanted him to learn to read and 
write. He was not accepted on the spot 
but perhaps we encouraged the mother 
too much. As a result her son resigned 
the job on which he was placed by voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation years ago and on 
which he had worked for several years. 
Vocational rehabilitation personnel was 
upset about this. It was a terrible thing 
to take a man from a job where he had 
worked successfully for years. And I 
think the man got his job back. If I had 
responded to the criticism that came my 
way, I would have said that the young 
man should have been taught to read 
and write before his case was closed 
years ago. 

* * * 

I recently was called to our Michigan 
Reformatory. A deaf boy was returned 
there because of technical violation pa¬ 
role. I expected to have him in my pro- 
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gram years ago, but he went back to his 
home. This time he will go to the Michi¬ 
gan Rehabilitation Institute, Plainwell, 
Mich. 

* * * 

Remember! Every deaf adult should 
remember the above five words so that 
he can pass them on to any unemployed 
deaf man who is seeking assistance. 

•fc 

And do not forget that the Michigan 
Rehabilitation Institute is seeking another 
teacher. Deaf men cannot be accepted 
because the lack of an instructor. If you 


know of anyone who would be interested, 
urge him or her to apply. 

* * * 

Our association is now completing ar¬ 
rangements for accepting the Michigan 
Association of the Deaf as an affiliate. 
The MAD has an office in Flint with John 
Smucker in charge. There are three MAD 
representatives regularly meeting with 
our Board of Directors. We receive MAD 
money as a part of our monthly check, 
and forward that part to Flint. I am go¬ 
ing to ask John Smucker to be my guest 
in this column to tell you all about it. 

Dunning New Superintendent 
Of Hawaii's Diamond Head School 

Francis Dunning recently assumed the 
superintendency of Hawaii’s Diamond 
Head School for the Deaf. He was for¬ 
merly a teacher in the California School 
for the Deaf at Berkeley. 


QUESTIONNAIRE FOR NUTRITIONAL STUDY 

The dietary habits of vegetarians and non-vegetarians are being compared. This 
study is to include several hundred people. Your cooperation in filling out this 
questionnaire will be greatly appreciated. All information given will be treated 
as confidential. As soon as you have completed the form, kindly mail it to: 

H. C. Gibbens, Authorized Home Nutrition Instructor, 4011 Beechwood Avenue, 
Lynwood, California 90262, by whom the study is being conducted. 

I. Age .. Sex_Height _ Weight_Occupation- - 

Deaf, hard of hearing, normal hearing (underline which) 

II. To be filled out by vegetarians. 

A. If you use some animal products, please answer the following: 

1. When did you become a vegetarian? __(year) 

a. Prior to this date were you an occasional, light, moderate, or heavy 
(underline which) user of flesh, fish, or fowl? 

b. Since this date have you used any of these foods? _ _ _ 

If so, when? ___ (year) 

2. What animal products do you now use? (underline which ones) 
cow’s milk, goat’s milk, dairy butter, dairy milk cheeses, eggs. 

B. If you do not use any animal products, please answer the following: 

1. When was the last time you used flesh, fish or fowl? .. (year) 

2. When was the last time you used: (give year) 


cow’s milk_ dairy milk _ 

goat’s milk_cheeses_ 

dairy butter _ eggs _ 

3. Do you use foods prepared with dairy products or eggs, such as, 
ice cream, macaroni and cheese, custards, cakes, and candies? 

At home? _ When visiting friends or traveling?_ 


III. To be filled out by non-vegetarians. 

A. For how many years have you been a non-vegetarian? _ 

B. Are you a light, moderate, heavy (underline which) user of meat? 

C. Are you a light, moderate, heavy (underline which) user of dairy products, 
such as, milk, eggs, butter, milk cheese, etc.? 

IV. Are you willing to be interviewed if further information is desired? 

Name .... 

Street - Phone No. _ 

City and State _ _ Zip Code 

(If you know of others who might be willing to cooperate with us in this study, 
please list names and addresses on another sheet and clip to this form. 
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Death Ends Illustrious Career Of 
Roy J. Stewart, Gallaudet ’99 


Roy J. Stewart, of Washington, D.C., 
whose 89 years spanned all of Gallaudet 
College presidential regimes, passed away 
on March 29, 1967. At the time he, as a 
member of the Class of 1899, was one of 
three oldest living Gallaudetians. Although 
all his life RJS was rarely sick, he be¬ 
came bedridden the last two years, just 
wasting away. Funeral services were 
held on April 1 in Washington, D.C. In¬ 
terment was in Concord, Mich., near his 
birthplace, in a family plot. 

Descendant of an adventurous New Eng¬ 
land grandfather who ran herd on pirates 
off the Spanish Main and the West Indies, 
and of a father whose successful merchant 
marine services were recognized by Pres¬ 
ident Andrew Jackson with a reward of 
a homestead, RJS was born on a Michi¬ 
gan farm on Jan. 6, 1878. Years after¬ 
ward RJS’s father was appointed to the 
Post Office Department in Washington, 
D.C., which explains RJS’s enrollment at 
Gallaudet when only 16. In his under¬ 
graduate days Gallaudet fielded teams in 
varsity football, baseball and track which 
toppled St. Johns of Annapolis, Western 
Maryland, Washington College, Johns Hop¬ 
kins University and Maryland Agricultural 
College (now the University of Maryland). 
His interest in athletics generated then 
lasted throughout his active life. 


Upon graduation from Gallaudet, RJS 
secured a position in the U.S. Census 
Bureau and was assigned to Dr. Alex¬ 
ander Graham Bell’s division on statistics 
of the deaf. The department at the time 
had 4,000 employes. RJS lost his job 
twice and twice got it back—the last 
time for good sticking out with a greatly 
trimmed labor force of 700. RJS learned 
to appreciate cigar smoking after Dr. 
Bell’s first gift of a cigar made him sick. 
He later developed a habit of cigar-smok¬ 
ing which lasted a lifetime. He resigned 
from the Census Bureau after 50 years 
of service. 

He was an ardent devotee of Izaak Wal¬ 
ton and was for years an authority on 
the best fishing spots in this country 
and in Canada. RJS had just finished 
collaborating with Howard T. Hofsteater 
in compiling complete anecdotal material 
for his book to be entitled “Yesteryear at 
Gallaudet,” and reluctantly had to turn 
over the windup duties to a younger edi¬ 
tor when death overtook him. 

Another feather in his cap was his 
close collaboration with the late Dr. Har¬ 
ley S. Drake and Dr. Frederick H. Hughes 
in a 15-year marathon fund-raising drive 
which netted the Edward Miner Gallau¬ 
det Memorial Fund $50,000. When in¬ 
vested, this fund snowballed to several 


times its original size and resulted in 
the erection of the present E. M. Gal¬ 
laudet Memorial Library. 

The greatest pride of RJS was in the 
silent films which he had produced and 
preserved for the National Association 
of the Deaf, now in permanent custody of 
the Gallaudet Memorial Library. These 
NAD lecture films represent the language 
of signs at its best as employed by 
illustrious educators and leaders of the 
deaf. Two sets of the films are in the 
Library of Congress for preservation pur¬ 
poses and the other is in the E.M.G. 
Library. 

On his 85th birthday in 1963, some 
100 members of the D.C. Chapter, GCAA 
assembled at Blair Mansion Inn in Silver 
Spring, Md., to honor Roy Stewart. High¬ 
lights of this testimonial banquet included 
a “This Is Your Life” program during 
which RJS was presented with a tele¬ 
vision set and other gifts. 

Mr. Stewart was a life member of 
the National Association of the Deaf and 
the Gallaudet College Alumni Association 
which organization he served as national 
president from 1932 to 1936. He was also 
a member of the National Fraternal So¬ 
ciety of the Deaf and served as former 
assistant alumni editor of Buff and Blue 
and as a former alumni athletic director 
at Gallaudet College. He was also an 
honorary life member of Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege Athletic Association and of the Buff 
and Blue. Shortly before he died Roy 
Stewart turned over a vast collection of 


25th Convention of 


Indiana Association Of The Deaf 

Headquarters: MAROTT HOTEL, Indianapolis, Indiana 


JUNE 16 and 17, 1967 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 

FRIDAY EVENING: Business Session and Reception 
SATURDAY MORNING: Business Session 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON: Business Session 
SATURDAY EVENING: Banquet—Speakers: Dr. Boyce R. 
Williams, VRA Consultant, Mr. Alfred L. Lamb, Supt., 
Indiana School for the Deaf. 

SATURDAY NIGHT: Floor Show and Ball 


PRICE LIST 

Registration and Program Book _ 

Reception _ 

Banquet (Buffet Style) _ 

Floor Show and Ball _ 


COMBINATION TICKET 


$ 2.00 
1.00 
6.00 
6.00 


TOTAL $15.00 

$12 50 


GALE F. WALKER, GENERAL CHAIRMAN 


For further information, write to: 

JOSEPH KINDRED, 

Registration Chairman 

• 

Send the Coupon at right to Joseph Kindred, regis¬ 
tration chairman, and avoid waiting in long lines! 
(Deadline: June 3, 1967) 


MR. JOSEPH KINDRED 
1439 Udell St. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 46208 

Please send me a combination form and a hotel res¬ 
ervation application. 

NAME.... 

ADDRESS .. 

CITY___ STATE_ZIP_ 
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back issues of the Buff and Blue, the 
Annals, the Gallaudet Alumni Bulletin 
and Newsletter to the alumni office where 
they have become rare and precious 
copies. 

Mr. Stewart is survived by his wife, 
Ellen Pearson, ’18 of Nebraska, who had 
taught for 37 years at Kendall School 
before she retired to take care of her 
frail husband. 

1967 

State Association 



From the 

Threshing Floor 


By George Propp 


Spring has sprung: And the poets as usual break into song. 
We love the pretty snow and ice, 

The striking winter scene, 

But now we’ll gladly settle for 
A twig that’s showing green. 

—IT W. Smith in the Ohio Chronicle 


Conventions 

Alabama: June 1-3, Huntsville. 
Arkansas: July 2-4, Little Rock. 
California: September, San Diego. 
Colorado: June 9-11, Greeley. 

District of Columbia: May, Washington, 
D. C. 

Florida: June 15-18, Daytona Beach. 
Idaho: Sept. 1-4, Boise. 

Indiana: June 16-17, Indianapolis. 
Louisiana: June 22-24, Baton Rouge. 
Minnesota: Aug. 12-13, Grand Rapids. 
Mississippi: June 15-18, Jackson. 
Montana: (Dates unavailable), Billings. 
Nebraska: June 17-19, (site unavailable). 
New York (Empire State Association): 
Aug. 30-Sept. 2, Albany. 

North Dakota: June 30-July 2, Minot. 
Ohio: June 22-24, Columbus. 

Oklahoma: June, Sulphur. 

Oregon: (Dates unavailable), Portland. 
South Dakota: June 23-25, Watertown. 
Texas: June 16-18, Austin. 

Utah: June 23-25 (site unavailable). 
Wisconsin: June 16-18, Delavan. 


After the NFSD Convention .... 

I VAGABOND I 

GO SEE 
EUROPE!!! 

21 Days $655.00 (from N.Y.C.) 

L.A. to New York to Europe and return $883.53 
Denver to New York to Europe and return 804.78 
Chicago to New York to Europe and return 723.83 
New Orleans to New York to Europe 


and return _ 769.03 


• Plane • Interpreting » Tips 

• Sightseeing • Bus o Fees 

<* 53 Meals 


ENGLAND — HOLLAND — BELGIUM — 
GERMANY — AUSTRIA — SWITZERLAND — 
ITALY — FRANCE 


JULY 24 TO AUGUST 14 


If you are between 35 and 79 years of age — 
voj are most WELCOME!!! Go On — Spend 
Some of Your Savings!!! Live! 


"DAD"avidowitz 

(Hard of Hearing—Gallaudet '36—Teacher 25 
years. Former President Union League—Two 
Trips to Europe, Guided 34—1966 A Success!) 

9 Wood St. 

Spring Valley, New York 10977 


The sentiments expressed above make me wonder if the mini skirt has come to 
Ohio. Out here where the west begins, limbs aren’t showing green; they are just 
showing. 

Would you believe: The NAD convention rates at Las Vegas’ Fabulous Flamingo 
are $10-12-14 for singles and $12-14-16 for doubles and twins. That’s about what AAAD 
fans had to pay at the non-fabulous Sheraton-Fontenelle in Omaha. 

Last month we pointed out that hearing children of deaf parents do quite well 
in intellectual pursuits. This month we want to cite evidence that they possess other 
favorable genetic attributes. Representing Oklahoma in the Miss Universe contest 
is Melva Brown, 21-year-old daughter of deaf parents who operate a dairy farm in 
southern Oklahoma. Miss Brown is a coed at Oklahoma State. Are you listening, 
Judge Scott? 

Happy Birthday: The American School for the Deaf in Hartford celebrated its 
150th birthday on April 15. 

In Memoriam: Dr. Winfield Scott Runde passed away on Jan. 29 at the age of 89. 
He was a counselor and teacher at Berkeley from 1901-1938 and editor of the Cali¬ 
fornia News. Dr. Odie W. Underhill, long-time teacher at the North Carolina School, 
died early this year. Chester Dobson, printing instructor at the Arizona School, died 
in January. Dr. Alice M. Teegarden, known and loved by thousands, departed this 
earth on Dec. 20. 

Snakes alive: Via the Ohio Chronicle we learn that the palmetto-fringed “green 
acres” of Bob Greenmum are crawling with villainous things. By striking first and 
asking questions afterwards, Bob has collected five rattlesnakes and a water moccasin 
for his trophy case. It is a rather poor reflection on the intelligence of snakes as 
Bob is known far and wide as one of the best pistol marksmen in the Southeast. 

Who needs problems? Among the minor aggravations of a school superintendent: 
Superintendent Floyd McDowell of the Montana School, in addition to the usual 
problems, has a furnace adjacent to classrooms that causes static in amplification 
equipment. 

Deaf Martin Ziegeldorf of Yale, S. D., perished in a blizzard on Feb. 17. His car 
went into a ditch and he attempted to follow a fence line to Yale. His body was 
found 2 V 2 miles from his car. 

The Deaf at Work: The California Association of the Deaf and the Berkeley 
School are combining efforts to produce a book called The Deaf at Work. Three 
thousand copies will be printed and distributed to key people in the state of California. 
The CAD contributed $1000 toward the printing costs and the printing will be done in 
the CSDB shops. Editorial skills are being provided by Ken Norton, Eric Malzkuhn 
and Ken Shaffer. 

Bricks and Mortar: The Wisconsin School has received an appropriation that will 
provide a new warehouse, garage, food storage, lockers, wrestling room and athletic 
field. WSD has added IV 2 million dollars worth of improvements over the past seven 
years . . . The old main building at Maryland will be demolished this summer . . . 
A new unit at St. Johns (Milwaukee) will provide facilities for a junior and senior 
high school program ... A new causeway at the east end of the Florida School 
campus will provide FSD&B a new entrance and eliminate a lot of the cross-campus 
traffic. 

Fantastic: Total enrollment in the Defense Driving Program for the deaf and 
hard of hearing in the Greater Cleveland area reached 717 at the fourth and final 
session. 

The “psychodelics” in Berkeley are influencing change as far away as in Baton 
Rouge, La. The Louisiana School for the Deaf is now formally the Louisiana State 
School for the Deaf (LSSD). 

Junior College for the Deaf: A junior college for the deaf is to be opened in the 
fall at New Jersey’s Marie H. Katzenbach School for the Deaf. The program is de¬ 
signed to prepare deaf students for the more sophisticated technologies. 

Gallaudet College: Elected to Who's Who Among Students in American Col- 
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leges and Universities are Kendall Doane of Fullerton, Calif., Willis Joel Mann of 
Duluth, Minn., and Gary La Viall of Salinas, Calif. . . . Alan Finke, Minneapolis, 

Gallaudet senior, was selected on the all-conference defensive football team. 

GCAA chapters in D.C., Virginia and West Virginia combined efforts for a Charter 
Day banquet on April 6. One hundred and two years ago on that date President 
Lincoln signed the enabling act that established Gallaudet College. Main speaker 
at the banquet was Dr. Robert Frisina, newly appointed dean for the National Tech¬ 
nical Institute for the Deaf. . . . The 29th Triennial Reunion at Gallaudet on June 
18-23 will feature a repeat of the 1964 Centennial Arts and Crafts Exhibit. Betty 
Miller will be glad to have your entry. . . . Gallaudet College will again hold summer 
institutes in mathematics and science from July 3-August 24. . . . Gallaudet dramatists 
presented “The Threepenny Opera” on March 16, 17 and 18. 

Drop-outs: According to the PTCO Communicator, officials of the Crown Hill 
Cemetery recently informed the Indiana School for the Deaf that 30 former ISD stu¬ 
dents are buried there, the last in 1919. They have, they stated, room in the school’s 
plot for 60 more burials. 

The Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf recently received accreditation 
of their high school program. It is the result of an extensive effort in reorganizing 
and improving the curriculum. 

Get Things Done and Have Some Fun —at the Fabulous Flamingo in Las Vegas. 
It should be the greatest NAD Convention ever. The dates are June 17-22, 1968. 


Council Of Organizations Serving The Deaf 

Executive Director 

Job Description 

Under the general direction of the Board of Directors and within established 
policies, the Executive Director is responsible for administering the affairs of the 
COSD. 

In close cooperation with individual COSD Board representatives of member 
organizations the Executive Director is expected to develop program plans which 
will utilize, coordinate and strengthen services of the member organizations in a 
manner consistent with their objectives and with a pervading purpose of promoting 
the best interests of deaf persons. 

The Executive Director is responsible for facilitating the work of the Board of 
Directors and for carrying out program approved by the Board. 

The Executive Director employs staff and coordinates their activities in the in¬ 
terest of advancing COSD objectives. 

He promotes and maintains cooperative relationships with other organizations, 
both voluntary and governmental, having a substantive interest in the deaf and their 
problems and provides liaison between these organizations and organizations of and 
tor the deaf. 

He facilitates the sharing of information about deafness and the welfare of deaf 
persons and directs this information to pertinent groups and to the public. 

It is the responsibility of the Executive Director to enlist the support of organi¬ 
zations and the general public in the development of economic, social, cultural and 
other opportunities for deaf persons; to prepare an annual budget for consideration 
by the Board; to publicize the COSD—its aims, projects and achievements; and to 
stimulate, advise and assist in the raising of funds for financing the activities of 
the organization. 

Qualifications 

It is desirable that the Executive Director should have a master’s degree. A 
bachelor’s degree is acceptable if the applicant’s other qualifications are such as 
to make him eminently qualified for the position. 

The Executive Director must have proven leadership ability and a demonstrated 
record of successful accomplishments. 

He must possess a broad knowledge of governmental and voluntary programs 
pertinent to the interest of deaf persons and have the capacity to develop and utilize 
these and other resources for the benefit of deaf persons. 

The Executive Director must have had successful experience in working with 
organizations serving the deaf and in working effectively with deaf and with hearing 
individuals. He must have had successful experience in applying the principles of 
group dynamics and sound management. ' 

Skills in communication must include manual communication, speech and the 
ability to write well. 

Salary: Open. 

Developed by: Laurin Hyde Associates 
366 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10001 

March 23, 1967 

(Applications should be sent to the above address.) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Albert S. Heyer 


Oldest Living Former Treasurer? 

Friends of Albert S. Heyer believe he 
is the oldest living former treasurer of 
any organization of the deaf in the United 
States. Now residing in Vermont, Mr. 
Heyer was treasurer of the New England 
Gallaudet Association of the Deaf from 
1900 to 1904. He will be 90 years old in 
June 1967. After graduating from the 
American School for the Deaf, he at¬ 
tended Gallaudet College for two years. 

He was employed as a machinist by the 
Fairbanks. Scale factory for 45 years 
prior to his retirement. Mrs. Heyer is 
the former Ruth Gates, who attended the 
Clarke and American Schools for the 
Deaf. Old friends of Mr. Heyer are urged 
to write him at 18 Cliff Street, St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont 05819. — Contributed by 
Harry V. Jarvis of Windsor, Conn. 


When in MONTREAL visit 

La Societe Provinciale Des 
Sourds Du Quebec 

(Provincial Society of Deaf in Quebec) 
2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 

Open daily till closing 

J. M. Ferguson, President 
A. Chicoine, Secy, and Mgr. 

Guy Hamel, Director 


Church Directory 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Eric J. Whiting, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 

New York, N. Y. 10024 
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OFFICE STAFF—Mrs. Iva McConnell (left) is one of the secretaries of the Conference of Executives' office. She maintains and operates the master address¬ 
ing system, handles filmstrip distribution and performs a n m her of other tasks according to need. Miss Annemarie Stumbke, the other secretary, handles 
correspondence, acts as receptionist, tabulates reports and keeps the office bo ks, along with numerous other tasks. 


Conference of Executives 
Establishes Washington 
Educational Media Office 

During August 1966, an office for the 
distribution of educational media to 
schools for the deaf was established by 
the Conference of Executives of Ameri¬ 
can Schools for the Deaf in Washington, 
D. C. This was the culmination of nego¬ 
tiations that had been going on for sev¬ 
eral months previously between the Cap¬ 
tioned Films for the Deaf branch of the 
United States Office of Education and 
the Conference of Executives. 

During recent years the volume of work 
required to carry on the Captioned Films 
program has grown so much that it has 
exceeded the personnel and space avail¬ 
able in the Captioned Films offices. It 
was decided to engage an outside organi¬ 
zation, under a contract arrangement, to 
undertake the distribution of educational 
media to schools for the deaf as one 
way to help resolve the problem. The Con¬ 
ference of Executives was approached to 
do this, and an agreement was entered 
into. Howard M. Quigley, formerly super¬ 
intendent of the Minnesota and Kansas 
Schools, was employed by the Conference 
of Executives to become the executive 
manager of the office. He assumed his 
duties Sept. 28, 1966, on a full-time basis. 

The office is located at 5115 MacArthur 
Blvd., N. W. Washington, D. C. 20016. 
Two additional full-time employes have 
been engaged. They are Miss Annemarie 
Stumbke and Mrs. Iva McConnell. Part- 
time workers are obtained from Gallau- 
det College as needed. A number of stu¬ 
dents there are available to help out if 
their class schedules permit. 

The functions of the office are varied. 
Primarily these include the supervision 
and management of 60 educational film 
depositories located around the nation 
and the distribution to schools and 
classes for the deaf of educational ma¬ 
terials and equipment produced by or 



FXFCUTIVE MANAGER—Dr. Howard M. Quigley, executive manaqer of the Conference of Executives 
Captioned Films Distribution Center, is no stranger to the profession. Before assuming his new post 
ne served as superintendent of the Kansas and Minnesota Schools for the Deaf. 


under contract with Captioned Films for 
the Deaf. Routinely the office maintains 
all necessary records, and develops and 
maintains mailing lists which are essen¬ 
tial in the distribution process. The office 
also maintains a master file of account 
numbers assigned to all users of Cap¬ 
tioned Films materials. This includes 
schools and classes for the deaf, voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation offices, teacher train¬ 
ing centers, clubs, church groups and 
many related groups that are com¬ 
posed principally of deaf persons or pro¬ 
vide services for the deaf. 

The objective of the Conference of 
Executives office is to aid the Captioned 
Films for the Deaf staff in every way 
possible in the distribution of educational 
materials to schools and classes for the 
deaf, in all parts of the nation. Exper¬ 
ience has shown that the materials dis¬ 
tributed are enthusiastically accepted by 
classroom teachers and are of great bene¬ 
fit in the teaching process. 


Publications Sought 


The New York Society for the Deaf, 344 
E. 14th St., New York City, announces 
the establishment of a library of research 
materials for professionals working with 
the deaf. Publications are available for 
use at the society’s quarters. The Society 
will accept donations of back issues of 
any of the following publications as well 
as any volume dealing with the acousti¬ 
cally handicapped and their rehabilitation: 


• * 'iSl 1 , Mnnais >ne ueat, American Psychol- 
°9 ,S J' J? SH . Abstracts, Deaf American, Hearing, 
Highlights, Journal of Consulting Psychology, Jour- 
Rehabilitation, Psychological Abstracts, Re¬ 
habilitation Record, Silent Worker, Volta Review. 


‘7L IlliUW, 


nterican 


"The National Magazine 
For All The Deaf" 

$4.00 PER YEAR 
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The following tale came from Dr. W. 
T. (Ted) Griffing, Sulphur, Okla.: 

THE HISTORIC SNOWBATH 
Gallaudet 1921 

It was supposed to be one of those 
traditional snowbaths at Gallaudet. An 
unwritten law was that every prep had 
to be cleansed in snow; if no snow dur¬ 
ing his prep year, then the event would 
be moved up, year by year, until finally 
he got his cleansing. Well, this one I am 
talking about got completely out of hand 
for some reason never explained. 

Instead of the usual activity area near 
College Hall which housed the men the 
scene shifted with suddenness to in front 
of Fowler Hall, home of the co-eds. 
How? Why? No one knows. The snow- 
bath which was supposed to be all in 
fun developed into a rough and tumble 
affair which left some of the victims 
without a stitch of clothing. 

To get back to home base in the short¬ 
est possible time, the shivering lads 
made a mad dash right past Fowler Hall 
into the glare of the campus lights which 
did little to conceal their state of un¬ 
dress. The co-eds had grandstand seats 
from their windows for the Kendall Green 
Follies Bergere. 

One victim dashed into the hall, to 
encounter the teenage baby sitter work¬ 
ing for the Hoopers. (Mr. Hooper was 
business manager, with an apartment 
next to the reading room.) One glimpse 
of the poor fellow, all caked with snow, 
caused her to faint dead away. 

Dean Elizabeth Peet called a meeting 
of her charges. She told them they had 
been insulted by the behavior of the men 
students and that they should demand a 
written apology; otherwise they would not 
attend the annual football dance, just a 
short time away. 

The men’s head senior got the men to¬ 
gether in the lyceum to hear the sad 
news. The steadies with sweetie pies 
over in Fowler Hall were all for the 
apology idea, whereas the stags would 
have none of it. Accordingly a letter 
was dispatched to the co-eds which was 
worded something like this: 

“Dear Young Ladies: 

“We see no need for the apology 
you demand. If you felt so outraged, 
as you state, then pray why didn’t 
all of you simply close your windows 
and pull down the shades? After care¬ 
ful consideration, we have voted to 
let the matter rest right here.” 

There was no football dance. There 
were heavy hearts. There were more full 
wallets over in College Hall. 

I think this was the Snowbath of Snow- 
baths. Dr. Hall had many on the carpet 


AMONG THE DEAF 

By Toivo Lindholm 

4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 

as a result of this, yet with no one on 
whom to pin the blame for the occurrence, 
snowbaths went out of the window, by 
faculty edict. And, from that time on 
I doubt if any prep has been made pure 
by a nice romp in the snow which seems 
lots whiter on Kendall Green. 

* * * 

Harry Belsky, Brooklyn, N. Y., sent 
the following: 

During the early Middle Ages the only 
books were produced by the monks be¬ 
fore printing was invented. Every book 
was carefully and painstakingly written 
by skillful penmen in the scriptorium. 

There were very strict rules in the 
writing room. No one was permitted to 
talk during working hours (for fear of 
distracting others at similar tasks) so 
the scribes had to use sign language of 
their own invention to communicate with 
one another. If one needed a book he 
made a sign of turning over the leaves 
of a book. If it was a book of prayers 
he wanted he would make a motion of 
the cross. If he wanted a book by a 
pagan, he would scratch his ears like a 
dog. 

* sjs * 

This one sent in by the ever-faithful 
Julian Fletcher Singleton, La Palma, 
Calif. Taken from L. A. Herald-Exam¬ 
iner's “Our Pet Problems,” conducted by 
Alice Scott: 

DOG CHEWS HEARING AID; 

STOPS GOSSIP SNOOPING 

Q. Dear Alice: My husband’s mother 
adores gossip! She doesn’t get much of 
it in Montana, so every spring she visits 
us. She wears a hearing aid, but catches 
every word of our neighborhood tattling! 
Leave it to our little beagle Jiminy to 
upset the works. When she put her hear¬ 
ing aid on the table, he chewed it up. 
Is she mad! Now she can’t hear the 
gossip. 

A. By Jiminy, that’s a smart little dog 
you have in your home. He’s tuned moth¬ 
er to another station! Don’t you think 
she’s better off? 

ALARM CLOCKS FOR THE DEAF 

Years ago (1949) Doc BBBurnes wrote 
“Reveille” in the old Silent Worker, since 
dipped in Florida’s fountain of youth, to 
emerge THE DEAF AMERICAN. “Rev¬ 
eille” dwelt on how the deaf were able 
to rouse themselves in the morning after 
the sandman had lulled them into oblivion 
during the night. I take liberty to quote 
one paragraph: 

Nick Braunagel of the North Dakota 
School has written in his paper, The Ban¬ 
ner, a description of the kind of alarm 
he uses. It is so simple, only a genius 


like Nick could have thought it up. Nick 
merely connects up his alarm clock with 
an electric fan and the alarm starts up 
the fan, which blows across his bed. 
Lest readers unacquainted with Nick fail 
to appreciate the potentialities of such a 
device, it should be pointed out here that 
Nick sleeps with windows wide open. 
A fan in his room in the North Dakota 
winter produces such an icy blast it 
freezes his snores and hangs them up in 
mid-air. Nick Braunagel is perhaps the 
only man in the world who would put up 
with arising each morning in the face 
of a blizzard, but Nick’s sensibilities are 
cushioned by 225 pounds of lard. 

•5* H* H* 

Sunday, April 2, “Experiment in TV,” 
with Nanette Fabray and author Louie 
Fant, Jr., calling the shots, gave some 
scenes from “Hamlet,” “All the Way 
Home,” etc., with deaf actors speaking 
in hand signs, along with verbal inter¬ 
pretations by Miss Fabray and Mr. Fant. 
The effect, to us the deaf audience at 
least, was astonishing, graphic, exciting 
and revealing. 

What I was especially fascinated by 
was Bernie Bragg’s showing of a hand- 
just a hand, all five fingers sticking out, 
hand turning around, showing the palm, 
then the back. Then other hands moving 
gracefully and meaningfully in signs, 
superimposed on some pictures, accom¬ 
panying the speaking sound. 

The wondrous hands of man. “Touch 
is the only one of the five senses in which 
man enjoys unchallenged superiority over 
animals. Yet it is one which few of us 
use, with awareness, to enhance our 
lives.” (See January 1964 Reader's Di¬ 
gest's “Who Says ‘Do Not Touch’?” by 
John Kord Lagemann, originally in Chris¬ 
tian Herald.) 

There was in the Reader's Digest a few 
years ago an article on “Hands.” (My 
copy is missing.) The versatility of the 
human hand. What things hands can 
do and are doing constantly and con¬ 
sistently! How completely helpless we’d 
be without hands! How touch things, hold 
things, feel things! Write (and for the 
blind, read Braille), type, wield a stick, 
a scalpel; fondle a child or pet, carry 
food to our mouths, push buttons, turn 
things. Hands are our tools in our daily 
bread-winning tasks. 

Now, for the speechless deaf, hands 
are handy in the language of signs. Who 
dares tie our hands behind our backs? 

“Don’t look at the world with your 
hands in your pockets,” Mark Twain once 
told an aspiring young author. “To write 
about it you have to reach out and touch 
it.” 

To paraphrase Mark: “Don’t mouth at 
the deaf world with your hands in your 
pockets. To reach out to the general un¬ 
gifted (at lipreading) deaf, you have to 
reach out and communicate intelligibly 
with them, by hand—how else?” They 
are very much in the majority and can’t 
be ignored. Let the gifted go. They have 
“graduated.” Did the dear Lord intend 
that you warm your hands in your pock¬ 
ets? Or that you engender warmth and 
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joy toward your kindred, handicapped 
though they may be? 

As Mr. Lagemann said of allowing chil¬ 
dren to touch and feel objects in a mu¬ 
seum, “If they can’t touch the things, it 
might as well be a movie.” 

To again paraphrase: “If you can’t 
give substance through hand spelling and 
signs to the poor speech reader, it might 
as well be a TV movie (minus captions 
and the language of signs).” 

Let us remember that Dr. Thomas Hop¬ 
kins Gallaudet’s going to Europe and 
bringing back with him the language of 
signs was the break-through in the edu¬ 
cation of the deaf in this country, from 
which it spread nationwide and now 
touches every hearing-handicapped per¬ 
son. At present there is a state-supported 
school for the deaf in almost every state. 
There are over 500 schools and classes, 
over 5,000 teachers and close to 35,000 
students. (See “Directory of Services for 
the Deaf in the United States,” printed 
by the American Annals of the Deaf.) 

Let us also remember that world- 
famous deaf-blind Helen Keller’s break¬ 
through in her upbringing and education 
was fingerspelling persisted in by her 
miracle-worker teacher, Miss Anne Sulli¬ 
van. 

And there is no indication that the 
language of signs as practiced by the 
deaf is on the decline. In fact, four new 
books on the language of signs came 
into existence in the last few years: 
David O. Watson’s Talk With Your Hands; 
Lottie Riekehof’s Talk to the Deaf; Louie 
J. Fant, Jr.’s Say it With Hands; and 
Rev. C. J. Springer’s Talking With the 
Deaf. 

Congratulations to the NBC (National 
Broadcasting Company) for experiment¬ 
ing with the language of signs on TV. 
We hope to see many more TV movies 
giving the expressive, meaningful, clari¬ 
fying signs. 

* * * 

Hot off the griddle came this from the 
typewriter of Doc Ted Griffing: 

It was in Dallas at the time of the 
NAD convention that this incident occur¬ 
red: 

A group was in a nightclub across the 
street from the Adolphus Hotel, NAD’s 
headquarters. A fellow with a ringside 
seat was our cigar smoking fiend, Gordon 
L. Allen of Minnesota. 

A shapely dancer in a costume bor¬ 
rowed from Eve thought she would have 
some fun with Gordy. She edged over 
his way until she was in danger of being 
branded by his cigar. Instead of beat¬ 
ing a hasty retreat for an exit to prevent 
a major conflagration, Gordy decided to 
give her a taste of high society, so he 
brought his favorite indoor sport into 
the spotlight, id est, that of wriggling 
his ears. 

The poor dame was so flustered that 
she fell out of step, grabbed at her 
tassels which were fluttering in defeat, 
then fled to the wings. To this day she 
is still out of work, pounding the pave¬ 
ment, and haunted by nightmares which 
feature a pair of deaf ears wriggling like 
sixty. 


"Liberty is the only thing you cannot 
have unless you are willing to give it to 
others."—William Allen White 

DO YOU JUST BELONG? 

Are you an active member, 

The kind that would be missed, 

Or are you just contented 
That your name is on the list? 

Do you attend the meetings 
And mingle with the crowd, 

Or do you stay at home 
And crab both long and loud? 

Do you take an active part 
To help your association along? 

Or are you satisfied to be 
The kind to “just belong”? 

Do you leave the work for just a few 
And talk about the clique? 

There is quite a program scheduled 
That means success, if done, 

And it can be accomplished 
With the help of everyone. 

So attend the meetings regularly, 

And help with hand and heart, 

Don’t be just a member, 

But take an active part, 

Think this over, member, 

Are we right or wrong? 

Are you an active member? 

OR—Do you just belong? 

—The National Parliamentarian 

Questions 

1. Has an association in general as¬ 
sembly a right to revoke action taken by 
its board? 

2. May suspension of rules be applied 
to the constitution and bylaws? 

3. Has an executive board or executive 
committee any right to dismiss or post¬ 
pone a meeting of the parent assembly? 

4. I believe it is rude or impolite to 
appeal from a decision of the Chair (pre¬ 
siding officer). Do you agree with this? 

5. May a meeting be called back to 
order after the Chair has declared the 
meeting adjourned? 

6. May an auditor be a member of 
the executive board or budget committee? 

7. How can I take up a motion again 
that was hastily acted upon last month 
since it is too late to reconsider? 

8. Suppose the Chair ignores or defies 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present or that the secretary failed to 
notify every member of the called (spe¬ 
cial or adjourned) meeting and the called 
meeting goes on as usual until adjourn¬ 
ment. What becomes of all business or 
unfinished business transacted? 


9. Has a member of an organization 
the right to nominate himself for an 
office? 

10. What does an autocracy mean? 

Answers to Parliamentary 
Procedure 

A. 1. It depends on what your bylaws 
say about the duties of the board. A 
board has only such authority as has been 
delegated to it; however, some parent 
organizations delegate to their boards the 
transaction of all their business, in which 
case all decisions of the board are final. 
But business belonging to the association, 
not delegated to the board and yet, acted 
upon by the board, is revocable. 

A. 2. “Suspension of rules” is mislead¬ 
ing among many who are not familiar 
with parliamentary law. Really, it ap¬ 
plies only to suspending “rules of order” 
by a % vote and “standing rules” by a 
majority vote for the duration of that 
meeting only. 

A. 3. It depends on what your bylaws 
say on the power of the executive board 
and the executive committee. 

A. 4. No, and the Chair should always 
welcome an appeal. It is for his benefit 
as well as for that of the members. Also, 
it affords him an opportunity to explain 
the reason for his decision and shift the 
responsibility of the decision to the voting 
members. But care should be taken by 
the assembly to be constructive, to keep 
the best interests of the organization in 
mind, to remember that "to err is hu¬ 
man . . ." 

A. 5. Strictly speaking, no; however, 
in a small informal group, the meeting 
can be resumed by general consent. 

A. 6. No. 

A. 7. Move to substitute another mo¬ 
tion, a thing which requires a majority 
vote, but it must be in the same spirit 
as the old motion. Or you may move to 
rescind (kill) the old motion which re¬ 
quires a % vote if no notice is given. 
If given previously, it requires only a 
majority vote. After it is rescinded make 
a new motion as if the previous one had 
never been submitted. 

A. 8. It is all null and void. Remem¬ 
ber no quorum means no protection of 
rights of members or absentees— no legal 
meeting. 

A. 9. Yes. 

A. 10. Rule by a dictator or czar who 
exercises unlimited authority. He has 
no respect of rights or equality of mem¬ 
bers or even of rules. 
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Corn and Meat Affair . . . 


No Surprise-LACD Repeats As AAAD National Champion 

Beats Oakland in Finals, 83-77; Chairman Joe /y and His Committee Lauded; Jim Barrack Becomes 14th 

President of AAAD 

By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 

10625 Eastborne Avenue #1 W. Los Angeles, Calif. 30024 

"This Ak-Sar-Ben city (Omaha to you) impresses ms greatly, and is, we're telling you, a fine city to hold a national 
basketball tourney in the future. The Omaha Club of the Deaf please take notice/' 


This is what we wrote in the defunct 
Silent Broadcaster 22 years ago, and af¬ 
ter 22 years of waiting, we were in 
Omaha for the 23rd annual AAAD Na¬ 
tional Basketball Tournament. Thanks to 
the Council Bluffs-Omaha Interclub Coun¬ 
cil of the Deaf for making this possible. 

This was another historic occasion as 
we witnessed the first tournament ar¬ 
ranged by co-hosts. Just one year ago 
the members of the Omaha Club of the 
Deaf and the Council Bluffs Silent Club 
were challenged by the AAAD adminis¬ 
tration to sponsor this 23rd edition, which 
nobody wanted. Both are small clubs 
and a gigantic undertaking of this kind 
was more than they felt they could handle 
alone. However, the AAAD adminstration 
headed by President Edward Carson 
Carney was confident that these two 
neighboring clubs had plenty of talented 
people between them and despite the 
short time they would have in which to 
prepare for the tournament that they 
would be able to make an impressive 
success of it as they, separately, have 
made a success in times past as host 
for the MAAD regional meet. 

The unstinting efforts of Chairman Joe 
Myklebust and his competent committee 
composed of some 55 individuals from both 
sides of the Missouri River, as President 
Carney wrote in his message in the pro¬ 
gram book, “in overcoming what had 
appeared to be nearly insuperable ob¬ 
stacles in order to prepare another out¬ 
standing tournament certainly is one of 
the most outstanding examples of loyalty 
and support of the AAAD which comes 
to mind—and our memory goes back 
through the entire 23 years. These fine 
people should have the undying gratitude 
of us for having made it possible for us 
to have a national tournament this year 
and thereby continue without interruption 
affairs begun so long ago in Akron.” 
WELL DONE CHAIRMAN JOE, AND A 
MILLION THANKS. Thanks also goes to 
Dale Hovinga who did a realistic job in 
advertising this highly successful 23rd 
annual AAAD National Basketball Tour¬ 
nament, March 29 to April 1, 1967. And 
playing on the boards of renowned Boys 
Town added another memorable memento 
to the chronicles of AAAD basketball. 

When Leon Explodes, Los Angeles 
Wins Ball Games 

The 23rd tournament was different from 
the previous 22 meets because of the 
presence of 6-foot-8 Leon Orlient Grant 
of the Los Angeles Club of the Deaf. 

It will take a complete team, a very 


complete team, to beat LACD. It will 
take someone who can contain Grant and 
have the speed to go with their other 
players. 

Council Bluffs, Dallas and Oakland 
simply didn’t have the guns. 

Whenever Leon Grant gets worked over, 
Leon Grant gets worked up. And when 
Big Leon gets worked up, he goes to 
work on the enemy with a fury that de¬ 
fies the triple-teaming defense, the body 
block under the backboards or any other 
heavy weapon that the opposition decides 
to throw at him. 

This is perhaps the harshest of all 
realities confronting teams that have to 
play LACD inbasketball, particularly the 
ones that get physical with the nation’s 
No. 1 deaf club, as Oakland did Satur¬ 
day afternoon. 

Certainly Oakland, which put up a 
gallant fight against LACD before losing, 
83-77, in the finals, found out how aroused 
Leon can become when he is challenged 
by an ironclad, aggressive defense. 

From the nonchalant, emotionless per¬ 
former that he usually is, Big Leon turned 
into a fiery competitor, eager to snap up 
every rebound and take charge of his 
team’s scoring load almost single- 
handedly. 

The result was a 36-point explosion by 
the Angeles’ 6-8 center—almost half his 
team’s total—as LACD won a game 
which, in many respects, resembled a 
back-alley brawl. 

But that was not Leon’s only explosion. 
His temper exploded, too, under the heat 
of Oakland’s fierce defense, which also 
cut off LACD’s fast break and restricted 
its guards, 6-1 Jim Reineck and 6-0 Jerry 
Moore, both former deaf prep All-Amer¬ 
icans from Wisconsin and Riverside re¬ 
spectively. 

Twice, Leon came down with a rebound, 
elbows flailing violently. And once, he 
shook off Oakland’s 6-6 Bob O’Donnell 
who was struggling with him for a loose 
ball, and also 6-5 Tom Zarembka. 

Leon expressed himself emotionally 
more often Saturday afternoon than in 
any game during his two-year career at 
LACD. He was visibly, and perhaps un- 


Sorry, No Pictures 

Pictures intended to accompany this 
coverage of the AAAD National Basket¬ 
ball Tournament arrived too late for 
this issue. Watch for them in the May 
issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN. 


derstandably, upset at all the body con¬ 
tact—and once he even broke into a smile 
late in the game when he was cited for 
a foul and when LACD was ahead by 
some 16 points. 

If anything, Leon’s occasional outbursts, 
coupled with his aroused play beneath 
both backboards, only served to warn 
future opponents that the giant deaf eager 
can carry his teammates to victory al¬ 
most by himself when the going gets 
tough. 

The East Bay Club of the Deaf from 
Oakland, Calif., was seeded No. 2 in the 
tournament because it had all the in¬ 
gredients—shooting, defense and speed. 
To beat Los Angeles we agreed that Oak¬ 
land would be the team. It had a really 
strong physical size at center in 6-6 Bob 
O'Donnell. It had a pair of clever, eagle- 
eyed guards in Hendrix brothers, Gary 
and Rich. And it was strengthened with 
additions of Gary Tyhurst, 6-0, and Tom 
Zarembka, 6-5, both fine forwards. They 
all scored in double figures against LACD 
in the finals. Oakland really had the 
best team since it started to play in the 
nationals in 1949. 

Advancing to the finals, Oakland de¬ 
feated two former national champions, 
by upending New York Union League of 
the Deaf five in the opening round, 75-61, 
and downing the District of Columbia 
Club of the Deaf quintet, 73-61, in the 
semifinals. 

Los Angeles knocked the Council Bluff 
Silents into the losers’ bracket during the 
first round Thursday night by handing the 
host club a 71-56 defeat, and Council 
Bluffs, led by Dennis Wernimont with 22 
points, had no answers for Los Angeles’ 
defense, centered around 6-8 Leon Grant. 
In Friday night’s semifinals, Los Angeles 
walloped Dallas, 102-63, with that super 
superman hitting 34 points. 

In the all-California finals, the first 
time in history, a loudly pro-Oakland 
crowd of 2,000 watched the top-ranked 
LACD repeat its national crown—and per¬ 
haps viewed the start of a dynasty. 

Los Angeles trailed, 46-43, at the half, 
and rallied to defeat hopeful cagers from 
Oakland, 83-77. Grant tossed in 36 points, 
dominated both boards, and, by his mere 
6-8 towering presence, intimidated the 
Oakland attack. He even blocked sev¬ 
eral shots, but three of them were ruled 
good and Oakland got 6 points. 

It was the third meeting of the season 
for the California foes who split their 
first two encounters. LACD won the open¬ 
er, 81-71, at Los Angeles last January 14. 
while the East Bay club took the second 
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Championship 




LOS ANGELES 

G 

FT 

TP 

OAKLAND 

G 

FT 

TP 

Barnes - .. 

_ 7 

4 

18 

Pedersen 

0 

0 

0 

Spears . . 

... 1 

1 

3 


1 

0 

2 

Grant _ 

_15 

6 

36 

O’Donnell _ . _ 

_6 

4 

16 

Moore - _ —.- . 

_ 3 

0 

6 

R. Hendrix 

_ 6 

2 

14 

Reineck _ 

0 

3 

3 

Tyhurst -. . 

- . 4 

2 

10 

Renshaw 

7 

3 

17 

Berlowitz .. __ 

_ 0 

0 

0 


— 

— 

_ 

Amundsen 

_0 

0 

0 

Totals .. 

. 33 

17 

83 

G. Hendrix 

8 

3 

19 





Zarembka 

_8 

0 

16 





Totals 

___—33 

11 

77 




Third 

Place 




WASHINGTON 

G 

FT 

TP 

DALLAS 

G 

FT 

TP 

Niemi _ . _ 

_ 1 

2 

4 

Boren _ _ . 

_ 6 

2 

14 

Smith _ 

... . 8 

3 

19 

Woodside _ 

_12 

9 

33 

Macfadden . ... 

. 4 

2 

10 

Greer ... .. . . 

___ 1 

3 

5 

Miller . 

_ 2 

3 

7 

Niel ... _ ... _ _ 

_ 4 

1 

9 

Kurtz .... . _ 

3 

0 

6 

Strain 

_3 

0 

6 

Schyman .. _ _ . 

_ 5 

2 

12 

Bosson . _ 

. __ 0 

0 

0 

Popovich 

. . . _ 0 

1 

1 

Fewell _ _ _ 

_ 0 

0 

0 

Caswell 

_ 5 

0 

10 


_ 



DeMotte 

_ 0 

0 

0 

Totals _ 

_26 

15 

67 

Totals 

_28 

13 

69 








Fifth 

Place 




UNION LEAGUE 

G 

FT 

TP 

COUNCIL BLUFFS 

G 

FT 

TP 

Antal _ 

_ 5 

4 

14 

Rinehart 

3 

0 

6 

Buemi . . 

_0 

0 

0 

F. Wernimont _ _ 

. __ 2 

2 

6 

Goodstein . . 

_6 

3 

15 

Boese 

3 

0 

6 

Kaessler ... 

_ 9 

3 

21 

D. Wernimont _ .. 

— _13 

3 

29 

Storch _ _ 

_ 1 

0 

2 

Patzner 

_ 6 

9 

21 

Donofrio . 

_ 1 

0 

2 

Meyer 

. _ _ 1 

0 

2 

Nasukiewicz . 

_ 6 

3 

15 

Johnson _ . 

_0 

0 

0 

Fine _ _ _ 

8 

1 

17 

Derby 

. _ 0 

0 

0 

A mat i 

5 

3 

13 

Barron _ _ _ _ 

1 

0 

2 

Krpata 

_ 1 

3 

5 

Fuller - _ 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

_ 42 

20 

104 

Totals _ __ 

_29 

14 

72 


game, 96-88, at Oakland last February 4, 
when the incomparable Lou Dyer was not 
coaching. 

By winning, LACD became only the 
third club in AAAD history to win back- 
to-back titles. The others were Des 
Moines (1951-52) and Milwaukee (1954-55). 
It also became only the third team to win 
three national championships in the 23- 
year history of the AAAD cage play (1946- 
66-67). Des Moines turned the trick in 
1949-51-52, and Little Rock in 1950-53-57. 

Asked if these are going to be “the 
three best years of your life,” Coach 
Lou Dyer said: “Nothing can give me 
as much satisfaction as I’ve had in the 
past—that first championship team (the 
1946 team), for example. We won it 
with the smallest team. Now, of course, 
I’d like to see if we can win it with a 
big man.” 

And Big Leon was even more positive. 
“Unless we fall apart as a team, if we 
don’t break away and everybody starts 
playing for himself, if we stay together, 
we’ll win it all again,” he predicted. 

Washington and Dallas, losers in Fri¬ 
day night’s semifinals, stayed close 
throughout the contest with DCCD taking 
advantage of Dallas’ tendency to foul to 
pull out a tense, 69-67 victory for third 
place. 

Union League rapped Council Bluffs, 
104-72, in the game for fifth place, and 
had six men in double figures in winning. 
Dennis Wernimont’s 29 points for the 
Bluffs paced both teams. 

In the other opening round contests 
on Thursday evening, Dallas downed Mil¬ 
waukee, 78-70, and Washington thumped 
Minnepaul, 82-72. Dallas managed to 
shake Milwaukee in the final three min¬ 
utes of a seesaw contest. 6-5 Teddy Mc¬ 
Cann and 5-11 Eddie Woodside tossed in 
26 and 24 points respectively for the win¬ 
ners and 5-10 Dennis Ross hit 24 for the 
losers. Gene Smith, 6-6, the evening’s 
high scorer with 32 points, led Washing¬ 
ton. 

Council Bluffs thumped Milwaukee, 71- 
58, and Union League whipped Minnepaul, 
102-53. in Friday’s losers’ bracket games. 
Council Bluffs pulled away in the second 
half on the shooting of brothers 6-2 Dennis 
and 5-9 Franklin Wernimont with 23 and 
22 points, respectively. Union League 
raced to a 60-32 half-time advantage, with 
6-0 Paul Kaessler tallying 26 points for 
the victors. 

Gary Hendrix, who was named to the 
all-tournament team last year at Boston 
while playing for Los Angeles, was the 
5-foot-10 backcourt ace and floor gen¬ 
eral for the Oakland five this year, and 
for his fine work in directing and shoot¬ 
ing throughout the three games he was 
named the Most Valuable Player of the 
23rd annual shindig. And Joe Velez of 
Oakland was honored as Coach of the 
Year. 

The all-star selections for first team 
went to Gary Grant (unanimous choice), 
Bob O’Donnell of Oakland, 6-6 Gene Smith 
of Washington, Eddie Woodside of Dallas 
and Paul Kaessler of Union League. 
Selected for the all-tourney second team 


were Willie Barnes and Billy Spears of 
Los Angeles, Tom Zarembka of Oakland, 
William Schyman of Washington and Jack 
Antal of Union League. 

Big Leon tallied 88 points in three 
games to take the scoring leadership of 
the tourney. Other outstanding point- 
makers of the meet in three games were 
Dennis Wernimont of Council Bluffs with 
74 points; Eddie Woodside of Dallas, 73; 
Gene Smith of Washington, 68; Paul 
Kaessler of Union League, 66; Gary 
Hendrix of Oakland, 59; Willie Barnes 
of Los Angeles, 54: Bob O’Donnell of 
Oakland, 52; and Jack Antal of Union 
League, 50. Teddy McCann, 6-5, of Dallas 
scored a total of 50 points in the first 
two games but did not play in the third 
place contest due to a swollen ankle. And 
Jim Renshaw of Los Angeles would have 
been one of the top point makers of the 
tourney, but he did not play in the first 
two games as he was detained at home 
for some reason. He, however, did show 
up for the championship game and hit 
17 points. 

HIGHLIGHTS: The Tournament Com¬ 
mittee was fortunate to have Boys Town 
Field House Gymnasium as the site of 
tournament play. . . . Boys Town, 10 miles 
from Omaha, attracts visitors from all 
over the world and we were inspired by 
seeing first hand the building of home¬ 
less boys into citizens. . . . Sheraton-Fon- 
tenelle Hotel was the headquarters of the 
AAAD during those four memorable days. 

. . . Lunch was served at the concession 
stand in the gymnasium and the commit¬ 
tee made a big profit on this. . . . Since 
Omaha is the world’s largest livestock 
market and meat packing center, we ate 
plenty of meat during our five-day stay 
there. ... In order to get acquainted 
with some members of the committee we 
dined at the internationally famous, the 
original Johnny’s Cafe, Omaha’s finest 


steak house, on Tuesday evening. . . . 
We also got acquainted with the other 
members of the committee by dining at 
George Elias’ Club 64 Steakhouse in Coun¬ 
cil Bluffs on Wednesday evening. . . . 
Reception in the ballroom of the hotel on 
Wednesday evening featured an Indian 
dance. . . . Sightseeing tour on Thursday 
afternoon was conducted through Strategic 
Air Command Headquarters, Omaha Live¬ 
stock Yards, Iowa and Nebraska Schools 
for the Deaf and Mormon Cemetery. . . . 
Weather during those tournament days 
was the warmest in 23 years, and also 
the most windy. . . . Over 500 attended 
the Hall of Fame Luncheon in the ball¬ 
room. . . . George Propp was a top-notch 
toastmaster, and he made us chuckle sev¬ 
eral times with his witty remarks. . . . 
Melvin Brasel, principal of the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf, was the interpreter, 


WIRELESS 

BABY CRY SIGNAL..$60.00 

Transn-:t:er in fcnby's bedroom; receiver in par¬ 
ents' bedroom or any room; no extension cord. 

WIRELESS DOOR 
BELL SIGNALS 

AUTOMATIC FLASH LIGHT SIGNAL 


Transmitter from door bell _ $30.00 

Receiver for each room _$20.00 


One signal from one or two door bells. 

AUTOMATIC STEADY AND 
FLASH LIGHT SIGNALS 


Transmitter from door bell _ $35.00 

Receiver for each room _ _ $20.00 


Two signals from two door bells. Both turn off 
lights average of 15 seconds. No installation 
wiring except from door bells. 

Heller's Instrument Works 

621 Avalon Avenue 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401 
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and we felt as if he was one of us, be¬ 
cause we were asked several times if he 
was DEAF. . . . Mrs. Kenneth Derby, 
whose hubby played for Council Bluffs, 
signed “America, the Beautiful.” ... In¬ 
vocation was rendered by Rev. William 
Lange, while benediction was given by 
Father Patrick Best. . . . John “Red” 
McManus, head basketball mentor of 
Creighton University, was the guest speak¬ 
er. ... Seated at the speaker’s table 
were five AAAD officials, four Hall of 
Fame recipients, two honorary chairmen 
of the tournament, two school for the 
deaf superintendents as well as “Chair¬ 
man Joe.” . . . The honorary chairmen 
were John Rosenblatt, former mayor of 
Omaha, and Einer P. Juel, president of 
First Federal Savings and Loan Associa¬ 
tion in Council Bluffs. . . . Mr. Rosenblatt 
has two deaf brothers, Abe of Berkeley, 
Calif., and Meyer of Washington, D.C. 

. . . C. Joseph Giangreco and George H. 
Thompson, superintendents of the Iowa 
and Nebraska Schools, said they were 
much impressed by the attendance of 
those very fine people from all over the 
country. . . . The climax of the luncheon 
was presentation of AAAD Hall of Fame 
and Athlete of the Year awards with 
Herb Schreiber taking charge. . . . Hon¬ 
ored were two coaches, Nick Petersen 
of Omaha, Neb., and Anthony Panella of 
Swarthmore, Pa.; Charles Marshall of 
Jacksonville, Ill., as a player; Charley 
Whisman of Indianapolis, Ind., for his 
leadership, and the incomparable Clyde 


Nutt of Little Rock, Ark., as 1966 Athlete 
of the Year. . . . Now there are 22 ath¬ 
letes, 14 coaches and 7 leaders in the 
AAAD Hall of Fame. And 13 of them 
who attended the luncheon were intro¬ 
duced. . . . Now about the honorees . . . 
Petersen molded one of the greatest ath¬ 
letic achievements of the deaf of all 
time as Nebraska School for the Deaf 
coach and winning the state high school 
(all classes) basketball championship in 
1931. One of the smallest schools in the 
state, NSD not only won the state cham¬ 
pionship but ended up as the only unde¬ 
feated team in the state. . . . Marshall, 
born and reared in Nebraska, was an 
all-around athlete at NSD and at Gallau- 
det College from which he graduated in 
1917. At the college, while being out¬ 
standing in basketball, baseball and 
wrestling, it was in football that he gained 
fame. For two consecutive seasons he 
was placed at end on the All-South At¬ 
lantic eleven by Washington, D.C., and 
Baltimore newspapers. Following his 
graduation from Gallaudet, Marshall 
played football with the famed Good¬ 
year Silents for several years. Playing 
left end, he was one of the most out¬ 
standing players on the team. After a 
game between the Goodyear Silents and 
the Bradley Eagles in Pittsburgh, one of 
the Pittsburgh sports writers, impressed 
by Marshall’s performance, wrote that 
if Marshall were playing on (at that time) 
Coach Pop Warner’s University of Pitts¬ 
burgh eleven, he would easily have been 


chosen an All-American end. . . . Whis¬ 
man, a graduate of Indiana School for 
the Deaf and Gallaudet College, has held 
all offices in the CAAD, served as vice 
president and president of the AAAD, and 
originated the AAAD 10/25 Club. He also 
has held numerous offices in Great Lakes 
and Central States bowling associations. 
He is one of few deaf men who holds a 
referee’s license in three sports. A 34- 
degree Frat, he is a member of the 
Shrine, Scottish Rites, Ancient Landmarks 
orders. He has been teaching at ISD for 
some 30 years. . . . Panella attended the 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf and Lincoln 
High in Milwaukee where he made all¬ 
city end in football and guard in basket¬ 
ball the years 1934-35. He lettered in foot¬ 
ball, basketball and track at WSD. He 
also was picked on the Central States 
deaf prep cagefest all-star team in 1932- 
33, and captained the Lincoln High cage 
squad. He coached a number of ama¬ 
teur teams around Milwaukee, including 
the Milwaukee Silent Club five for 15 
years. His cage teams won CAAD titles 
nine straight years and AAAD national 
championships two consecutive years in 
1954-55. Players he coached have proven 
to be well versed basketball performers 
and have made AAAD all-star squads. 
His tenure with the Silents resulted in 
296 wins and only 16 losses. . . . Nutt was 
honored for scoring the 1,000th point in 
AAAD play at Boston last year. Clyde, 
37, entered the AAAD meets 13 times, 
was two-time recipient of MVP awards, 



/ PINE LAKE \ 
BASKETBALL CAMP \ 

in the Poconos — Stroudsburg , Penna. 3 

Aug. 13 to Sept. 1,1967 1 


The Only Camp 
in the Nation for 
Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Boys 

Hearing Boys Are Welcome 


Directed by 
WILLIAM SCHYMAN 

Head Basketball Coach 
Gallaudet College 

Assisted by Top Teachers 
of the Game J 
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INFORMATION 


Rarely is a boy with hearing loss granted 
so unusual an opportunity and a chance to 
develop into a better, all-round basketball 
player on our newly constructed clay court. 
The main purpose of our camp is to teach 
through the simultaneous method the many 
fundamentals; develop individual skills and 
confidence. 

Every phase of basketball is thoroughly 
covered. 


• Defense • Ball Han- 

• Shooting dling 

• Rebounding •Passing 

• Screening 


• Footwork 

• Fast Break 

• Cutting 


FEES 


(Special rate _) 

Two Weeks—Only $95.00 
Three Weeks—Only $125.00 

Camp fee includes lectures, demonstrations, 
individual and group instruction, drills on 
fundamentals, movies, printed materials, 
competition among groups. Morning, after¬ 
noon and evening basketball activity. In 

c~se of rain, the program will be conducted 
at the Stroudsburg YMCA. 

The following activities will also be pro¬ 
vided during the free period at no extra 

charge: 

Swimming Fishing Volleyball Badminton Hiking 

Boating Archery Recreational Games Softball Field Trips 

FOR APPLICATION BLANK, write to: COACH WILLIAM SCHYMAN, Pine Lake Basketball 

Camp, R.D. 2, Box 238-A, Stroudsburg, Pa. 18360. 
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AAAD GIFTS—Silver trays were presented by the American Athletic Association of the Deaf to the 
German Association which hosted the VI Winter Games for the Deaf and to Antoine Dresse of Belgium 
who has retired after 43 years as secretary-treasurer of the CISS. The engraving was done by Clark 
Reid, deaf craftsman of Baltimore, Md., who is an employe of Samuel Kirk Co. 

March 27-28-29-30, 1968. It will be spon¬ 
sored by the Union League of the Deaf 
with Murry Finkelstein as the general 
chairman. All games will be played in 
St. John’s University gym in Queens. 
This is one of the newest and most mod¬ 
ern gymnasiums in the New York City, 
or in the United States. This is the same 
gym used by the USA Olympic Committee 
for the basketball tryouts for the Tokyo 
Games in 1964. 


finance director; Mrs. Franklin Werni- 
mont, treasurer; Dale Hovinga, publicity, 
all of Council Bluffs, and George Propp, 
executive secretary from Lincoln, as well 
as several others on the committee and 
especially to Larry Cahill for his remark¬ 
able art work. . . . And thanks for that 
beautiful corn and bull ash tray stand 
presented to us and the AAAD officers. 

It’s NEW YORK CITY in 1968 . . . 


TV: Theater of the Deaf on Channel 4 


named to 11 all-star squads, and has a 
23.9 point average in AAAD competition. 
... We were greatly surprised. Yes, we 
believe we were surprised—a special at¬ 
traction was a surprise presentation of 
a very beautiful plaque to us. We were 
lauded for our outstanding work in get¬ 
ting those 14 deaf skiers to Berchtesgaden, 
West Germany, last February. That 
plaque was presented to us by the skiers 
themselves through Herb Schreiber, and 
it contains a list of names of those 14 
skiers and members of the present USA- 
IGD Committee. ... All in all, it was a 
very impressive Hall of Fame Luncheon, 
and it was televised. ... It was a full 
house at the Grand Ball on the entire 
second floor of the hotel on Saturday eve¬ 
ning, so North-South Sheraton Rooms on 
the first floor had to be used. . . . The 
show featuring Tanya, half-man and half¬ 
woman act, was an eye opener. . . . And 
we never saw so many people enjoy 
dancing. That was because of the ex¬ 
cellent orchestra by the Dynamic Im¬ 
pacts. ... 21 handsome trophies were 
awarded and they were made by skilled 
deaf craftsmen in Omaha. ... At the 
AAAD meeting, Jerry Jordan reported 
that the name was changed from Inter¬ 
national Games for the Deaf to World 
Games for the Deaf, that the official dates 
for the Xlth Games are August 12 to 19, 
1969, and that opening ceremonies of the 
Belgrade Games will probably be held at 
night under floodlights. . . . And the AAAD 
meeting showed that the AAAD is now 
a bona fide national organization. . . . 
After serving as AAAD secretary-treas¬ 
urer for eight years, Jim Barrack of 
Towson, Md., was unanimously elected 
14th president. . . . George Elliott of 
Baldwin Park, Calif., is the new vice 
president, he being elected on second bal¬ 
lot. ... To be secretary-treasurer of the 
AAAD, you will learn that it requires 
eating, sleeping, walking and working 
with the AAAD consistedly daily. The 
never-ending load of mail pouring into 
your mailbox will attest to this fact. 
In short you will have to be a very dedi¬ 
cated man, not just enjoying the title 
and glory that goes with it. This Art 
Kruger, Alex Fleischman and Jim Bar¬ 
rack have endured, and well, as their 
records speak for themselves during those 
23 years. Ronald F. Sutcliffe, of Hyatts- 
ville, Md., who was finance officer of the 
memorable 10th Games, has the qualities 
and can do the job just as well, so he 
was elected secretary-treasurer of the 
AAAD. . . . Herb Schreiber remained as 
AAAD publicity director unopposed. He 
made the Omaha-Council Bluffs trip with 
his right leg still in cast. . . . Bert Poss, 
the retiring vice president from Austin, 
Texas, did not attend this 23rd show as 
he couldn’t get away from his leadership 
training classes at San Fernando Valley 
State College. . . . And this AAAD pow¬ 
wow was a tremendous success, socially 
and financially, thanks to “Chairman Joe” 
and his board of directors composed of 
Art Nelson, assistant chairman, Roger 
Fuller and James P. Devaney, tourney 
co-chairmen; Mr. and Mrs. Tom Peter¬ 
son, hospitality, all of Omaha; Don Ir¬ 
win, executive secretary; Everett Goodin, 


By JACK GOULD 

Television’s visit to the Theater of the 
Deaf at Waterford, Conn., was both a 
moving and an exciting experience yes¬ 
terday afternoon on the National Broad¬ 
casting Company network. Moving be¬ 
cause it illustrated how much beautiful 
expressiveness can be conveyed in the 
language of the hands and exciting be¬ 
cause it opened up horizons on how much 
more may be done with a neglected branch 
of the theatrical art. 

The hour, offered as part of the series 
entitled “Experiment in Television,” pre¬ 
sented deaf people in such widely differ¬ 
ent examples of stagecraft as soliloquies 
from “Hamlet,” the “Fugue for Tin 
Horns” from “Guys and Dolls” and the 
twin soliloquies from “South Pacific.” 

• 

As the actors delivered their lines in 
sign language, an offstage narrator related 
what they were saying. For those priv¬ 
ileged to have their hearing, it was an 
absorbing lesson to see how the deaf 
utilized their whole bodies as instruments 
of interpretation and skillfully integrated 
their hand movements with the precise 
intent of specific lines. The grandmother 
scene from “All the Way Home” was a 
gentle gem of poignant feeling. 

The Theater of the Deaf, a project of 
the Eugene O’Neill Memorial Theater 


Show Opens Horizons for 
Neglected Art 


Foundation, has attracted the active par¬ 
ticipation of such Broadway luminaries 
as Arthur Penn, Gene Lasko and Joe 
Layton. This is no wonder because even 
in the limited example offered on Chan¬ 
nel 4 a viewer could sense that there are 
potential riches for those with hearing. 
The accent was on the meaning of words, 
and the enforced reliance on resources 
other than the speaking voice provided 
a dimension of comprehension thoroughly 
deserving of more exploration and utili¬ 
zation. 

• 

If a viewer might have one inconse¬ 
quential complaint about yesterday’s 
offering, for which Nanette Fabray was 
the gracious hostess, it was the absence 
of sufficient detail in showing exactly 
how deaf people learn to dance to “Guys 
and Dolls” without missing a beat or 
gesture on split-second cue. The effect 
was remarkable, and the good time be¬ 
ing had by the deaf on stage was con¬ 
tagious in the home. It is not often that 
the power of theater to take down a 
wall is so vividly illustrated.—New York 
Times, April 3, 1967. 
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From A Parent’s Point Of View 


Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 

President of the Parent-Teacher-Counselor Organization 
Indiana School for the Deaf 


There presently exists a great need for 
a national parents organization which 
would promote the education and welfare 
of all deaf children regardless of the 
methods employed in teaching them. Par¬ 
ent interest in founding such an organi¬ 
zation is high. A survey of parent or¬ 
ganizations made in 1964, by Joseph Hod- 
nik of Kansas, indicated that more than 
two-thirds of those replying, were in favor 
of establishing a national parent organi¬ 
zation. 

At the business meeting of the Conven¬ 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf 
(held in Flint, Mich, in June 1965), a 
motion was passed for the executive com¬ 
mittee of the AID to institute procedures 
whereby recommendations will be brought 
up for consideration at the Hartford Con¬ 
vention in 1967 concerning the forming of 
a parents group as a section of this or¬ 
ganization. 

A more recent survey by the Parent 
Survey Committee of the American In¬ 
structors of the Deaf indicates an even 
larger percentage in favor of establishing 
a parents group on a national level. 

The National Association of The Deaf 
recently discussed this matter and the 
membership voted to extend its best 
wishes and moral support to this en¬ 
deavor. 

The Gallaudet College Alumni Associa¬ 
tion in its 1964 meeting also expressed 
much interest in the proposed national 
parents organization. 

Some of the ways by which the parents 
could help to promote the education of 
all deaf children are: 

1. Obtain knowledge by which to teach 
their own deaf children better at home. 

2. Educate the public more fully about 
the educational needs and the welfare of 
all deaf children. 

3. Help promote legislation which would 
benefit the education and the welfare of 
all deaf children. 

4. Encourage the use of proper termin¬ 
ology of deafness. 

5. Strive for better summer school op¬ 
portunities. 

6. Push for better high school programs. 

7. Strive for better vocational education. 

8. Support adult education programs 
for the deaf. 

9. Work with existing organizations of 
the deaf. 

10. Cooperate with teachers and school 
personnel to help the children realize 
their potentials for full growth. 

The AID Parent Survey Committee pro¬ 
posed an organizational meeting of par¬ 
ents at the Convention of American In¬ 
structors of the Deaf, in Berkeley, Calif., 
in 1969. 

There is no question about the need 
for such a national parents organization 
and along with NAD, AID and Gallaudet 
Alumni Association encouragement, I think 


that all parents should support the efforts 
of the people now working to organize 
this group. 

My only concern is that there would 
be no organizational meeting until 1969. 
In the meantime we would be dragging 
our feet and passing up many opportuni¬ 
ties to be of service to each other and 
to our deaf children. In view of the re¬ 
cent action by the A. G. Bell group in 
trying to stop the telecast of “Theater of 
the Deaf,” I feel that we need to do 
something about organization before 1969. 
At present the A. G. Bell group presumes 
to represent all deaf children and their 
parents at the national level. While we 
are aware of the fact that in truth they 
actually represent only a small number 
of parents, they will continue to infer 
that they represent all of our deaf chil¬ 
dren UNTIL WE MAKE OUR OWN NA¬ 
TIONAL PARENTS GROUP A REALITY. 
I can’t see that we can afford to wait 
until 1969. How about some regional meet¬ 
ings in the fall of 1967? It would seem 
to me that a lot of work could be ac¬ 
complished at the regional level prior to 
1969. 

(The AID Parents Survey Committee 
members: Mr. Roy K. Holcomb, 3615 
Marrison Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 46205; 
Mrs. Billy G. Garton, 501 E. Grace Ter¬ 
race, Olathe, Kans. 66061; and Mrs. Rich¬ 
ard Yowell, 26610 Wilson Drive, Dearborn 
Heights, Mich. 48127.) 



Mrs. Gitkind 


Woman of the Year 

Mrs. Harold Gitkind was recently elected 
president of the Minnesota Chapter of 
the National Cystic Fibrosis Research 
Foundation. She is the first president 
whose family is not afflicted with the 
disease. Her interest began in 1962 when 
her son was tested for CF. Thankful 
that he did not have it, Mrs. Gitkind 
sought a way to help less fortunate par¬ 
ents and children. Her work with CF 
has also led to her selection of Golden Val¬ 
ley’s (a suburb of Minneapolis) “Woman 
of the Year.” 

Mrs. Gitkind is well known to many 
deaf readers as the hearing daughter of 
Charles Moskowitz of “signing dog” fame 
who now lives at Silver Spring, Md. 


Buy your life insurance from the 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE IIEAF 

A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 

* * * 

Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 

* * * 

All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 

Sickness and accident benefits 
* * * 

Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Assets 

Over $5,000,000.00 



Certificates in Force 
Over $8,000,000.00 


DON'T DELAY . . . JOIN TODAY! 

For information and application blanks, write to 

HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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A Parent’s Belief In Using All Avenues Of Communication 


By the time our daughter Lizabeth 
was three, she had been involved in 
speech and lipreading instruction for a 
year. We drove a substantial distance 
for such lessons, twice a week, for half- 
hour sessions. In addition to that, I 
duplicated the lessons at home for 15- 
minute periods, two or three times every 
day. All went well in the beginning 
months. Liz, her teacher and I all shared 
great enthusiasm. But somewhere along 
the way a terrible tension seemed to 
engulf all of us. Liz began balking when¬ 
ever she was seated across the table to 
begin drillwork in identifying objects and 
pictures. I had found being a teacher 
more and more difficult, especially since 
I’d been coached to approach it in a 
structured, disciplined way, and I guess 
I’m about as undisciplined a person as 
you’re likely to meet. To boot, Lizabeth’s 
teacher’s feeling was that Liz was no 
longer cooperating as he thought she 
should, and not producing all he believed 
her capable of doing. As if to underline 
his assessment of the situation, he be¬ 
came more demanding each meeting. 
Once, abruptly, he pounded his fist on 
the table and wagged his finger under 
her nose as a reprimand for not giving 
undivided attention. The severity of the 
action had me on the verge of dissolving 
into tears. I expected the same from 
Lizabeth. Instead, and nothing could 
have surprised me more, she propped her 
elbow on the table, her chin in the palm 
of her hand, looked directly into the 
man’s eyes, stuck out her tongue and 
blew heartily, giving him a great Bronx 
cheer. I must confess I thought it an en¬ 
tirely appropriate response and would 
have thoroughly enjoyed the identical lux¬ 
ury of expression, if I had thought for 
a moment that I could have gotten away 
with it, at my age. 

The crux of it was—the past year and 
a half had been exceedingly difficult. 
Since we’d discovered Liz’s deafness when 
she was a little over a year old, we’d 
embarked on teaching her speech and 
lipreading with such intensity that the 
beautiful levity of life was a scarcity. 
We had such a mental set—such an im¬ 
movable focus on the goal of speech and 
lipreading skills—there was room for 
precious little of anything else. The day 
of the tongue-thrusting marked a slow 
beginning to the search for a more na¬ 
tural, healthy way by which to com¬ 
municate. We had no intentions of giv¬ 
ing up speech and lipreading, but we felt 
deeply that this young child was due a 
great deal more. 

Up to this time we had depended solely 
on the literature and advice of people 
and organizations embracing complete 
oralism as the means to educate and ful¬ 
fill the life of a deaf child. These sources 
were always entirely available, in per¬ 
son and through the mails. Like the 
eager insurance lawyer at the scene of 
the accident, handing out his card to a 
prospective client, they were always there 


By MRS. NATHAN KATZ 

first. Just as importantly, they said and 
wrote everything we hearing parents ever 
wanted to hear: Through speech and lip- 
reading there would be complete integra¬ 
tion into the hearing world. What wasn’t 
said, among many other things, was that 
speech and lipreading skills are only a 
part of what a human being requires, 
and that supplemental methods of edu¬ 
cation and communication are imperative. 
Lizabeth’s rebellion at her teacher that 
day began to bring home this kind of 
thinking. 

I must say that I think if I were de¬ 
prived of my ability to interact with other 
people I would have to fold up my tent 
and resign from the human race. I be¬ 
lieve unreservedly, that these involve¬ 
ments are what life is all about. And 
you have got to be able to communicate 
ideas and needs to get into the stream 
of it. So as Liz went about the business 
of growing up a little, attaining some 
success at oral skills, there was still an 
unnatural void to her existence. There 
was very little human exchange between 
her and other people. What she could 
not do because of her deafness was make 
an offhand comment: explain that her 
cousin just swiped her favorite toy or 
comprehend the spoken answer for why 
that strange man had just entered our 
house and walked out the door with our 
television set. She was absolutely mar¬ 
velous at “How are you?’’; “My name 
is Lizabeth’’; and “go by-bye.” She 
could identify innumerable objects by 
seeing their names spoken on the lips. 
But no one in his right mind could call 
these things communication. By age 4, 
we made a decision because we believed 
a mind and an inner being were at stake. 
We would not give up speech and lip- 
reading, the give and take by which 
we lived, but we would embellish it 
with the support of manual language. 
The idea was that we could establish a 
quick, free-flowing communication line. 
At the same time, by using it in com¬ 
plete, proper sentences, we could present 
full English language, over and over 
again, which is impossible with lipread¬ 
ing alone. 

Lizabeth is approaching the age of 11 
years now, and I suppose I have become 
a walking, talking, unsolicited testimonial 
to oralism-supplemented-by-manualism. I 
think the language of signs and finger¬ 
spelling are downright beautiful! Not so 
much from an asthetic point of view, 
though I have been moved by seeing it 
artistically performed. (Unfortunately we 
are not all endowed with such grace of 
movement). But it is beautiful because 
of what it offers. Manual supplementation 
can reach an eager mind heretofore iso¬ 
lated from casual conversation which is 
so packed with information. It can al¬ 
leviate the tension of continually lipread¬ 
ing. It gives hearing-impaired groups, 
or a family with a hearing-impaired 
member, a relaxed method of sitting 
around and chewing the fat, and that’s 


as vital to the enrichment of life as 
academic learning. It can be, within a 
family, that which makes them homo¬ 
geneous, in touch, and on rapport, where 
they were not previously. It is that de¬ 
vice by which we talk about anything, 
no holds barred, where we are without 
worry that it will be misread as must 
happen on the lips alone; where we do 
not get that affirmative head-nodding to 
indicate comprehension, when we know 
darn well she hasn’t comprehended at 
all. It is a remarkable teaching tool on 
which to build English language. 

Frankly I find the stigma attached to 
the language of signs hard to bear. Not 
so because it comes from a public un¬ 
associated with the deaf, who are just 
uninformed. These people, as a matter 
of fact, seem to be interested and ac¬ 
cepting of a language on the hands. The 
tragedy of the stigma is that it stems 
from so-called authorities who do not 
associate with deaf adults and have 
never really looked into the language of 
signs and all of its applications. 

The most common question from other 
parents about our child is, do I think 
that the use of the simultaneous method 
has retarded her speech and lipreading? 
I do not. There is no doubt that she lip- 
reads less precisely with manual supple¬ 
mentation. Her eyes conspicuously drop 
to the hand when she has missed a word 
on the lips. But when she is with people 
who do not sign, as she often is, she uses 
her facility to lipread in full. Liz has 
been stimulated to talk more since we 
began the simultaneous method, because 
she has so much more confidence in 
her ability to use full sentences. Her 
language comprehension has surpassed 
that of her deaf peers. 

I want to say too that I believe in 
clubs for the deaf, national organizations 
made up of deaf members, and just 
plain deaf people getting together with 
deaf people. There is hardly a group 
enjoying a second language who doesn’t 
appreciate such comraderie. It doesn’t 
mean this will prevent them from ex¬ 
tending any further than that if they 
so desire, but it certainly signifies a 
comfort, appreciation and mutual interest 
that they share. So I cannot help but 
thoroughly resent those sources that set 
up the image of a successful, oral, “hear¬ 
ing-world integrated” deaf adult as one 
•who has nothing to do with other deaf 
people. I would be sorely concerned 
about my daughter’s adjustment to this 
life, her handicap, her self-image, if she 
pursued such a disassociation. 

The reason that I have so readily writ¬ 
ten this frank article should make for a 
proper conclusion: It is a genuine hope 
that, at the very least, other hearing 
parents of deaf children would investi¬ 
gate the possibility of simultaneous com¬ 
munication with their own child; and at 
the most, that scientific research of sub¬ 
stance be done, some day, to confirm or 
deny the kinds of observations made here. 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 

Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write 

Alexander Fleischman, Advertising Manager 
THE DEAF AMERICAN 
9102 Edmonston Road 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 

for yearly rates and other information. Changes in listing should also 
be sent to Mr. Fleischman. 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1467 E. Market St. Akron, Ohio 44305 

“Crossroads of the Deaf” 

Open daily: Mon., Wed., Thurs., 5 p.m. 
Tues., Fri., 2 p.m.; Sat., Sun., Noon 
“A Friendly Place to Congregate” 
Jack Z. Falcon, secretary 


AUSTIN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
103V2 W. Riverside Dr., Austin, Tex. 78704 

Open Tues., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Captioned Films every Sat. evening 
Bus. Meeting 1st Sat. of month 
John R. Murray, secretary 


BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N Y. 
(Opposite Long Island R. R. Station) 

Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
Visitors Welcome 

Ben Friedwald, president 
Albert Lazar, secretary 


BUFFALO CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
1664 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. 

Meeting on 3rd Sun. of month 

John V. Solazzo, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

Open Saturday and Sunday evenings 
The Nation’s Finest Social Club 
for the Deaf 

Free to All — All Welcome 


DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

c/o Adolph Herzog, secretary 
Home address: 

707 W. Brentwood, Detroit, Mich. 48203 

(Until club has new building) 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 

Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR 
THE DEAF 

3840 Troost St., Kansas City, Mo. 64109 

Open Saturdays and Holidays 

Mrs. Thelma Dillenschneider, secy. 
2242 East 70th Terrace 
Kansas City, Mo. 64132 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
and 

SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 

344 East 14th St., New York City 10003 

Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meet¬ 
ings. except July, August, September 

H. A. D. 

Emil Mulfeld, president 
Richard Myers, secretary 

Sisterhood of H. A. D. 

Thelma Miller, president 
Anna Werner, secretary 


When in Houston, your are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
835 Locust Street, Long Beach, Calif. 

Home of the famous Bank Night 
Secretary: Marcella Skelton 
10508 Inglewood Ave. #7, 
Inglewood, Calif. 90304 


LOS ANGELES CLUB OF THE DEAF 
321 8i/ 2 So. Main Street 

Visit the Club House 
1st Saturday — Frat Nite 
3rd Saturday — Bank Nite 
Visitors Welcome 


GREATER PHOENIX CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
2002 E. Roosevelt, Phoenix, Arizona 

Open 1st and 3rd Saturday evening 
of each month 
Eda Anderson, secretary 
1807 E. Monterey 
Phoenix, Arizona 


You're welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway . . . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 

Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Attend our 50th Anniversary in 
June 1968 


You're welcome at 
MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

7635 Michigan Ave. Detroit, Mich. 48210 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun., 8:00 p.m. 
Harold Weingold, executive secretary 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut Street 
Olathe, Kansas 

Open every evening 
Mrs. Barbara Banks, secretary 
P. O. Box 302 Olathe, Kansas 


When in Peoria, welcome to 
PEORIA CLUB OF THE DEAF 
725Vi S. W. Adams St., Peoria, Illinois 

Open Wed. and Fri. eves. Sat. and Sun. 

Afternoons and Evenings 
Business meetings 2nd Sat. of month 
Evelyn Huddleston, secretary 


CENTRAL PHILADELPHIA SILENT 
CLUB, INC. 

129 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 

Open every Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 

1st and 3rd Sat. of month socials 
Movies Wed. and Sun. 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

2005 E. Indian School Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 
Jefferson J. Hockenberger, Secy. 
719 W. Pierce St. 

Phoenix, Arizona 85007 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Open Fri. night, Sat. afternoon & 
night. Sun. afternoon & night. 
Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary 


PORTLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1009 S. W. Yamhill Street 
Portland Oregon 97205 

Narcissa W. Eden, secretary 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

The greatest and oldest club of the deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest 
Everyone heartily welcome— 

Open Saturdays 

8501 Wallingford Ave., N. 

Seattle, Wash. 98103 


Welcome to 

ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB 
2111/2 E. State St. Rockford, III. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday Nights 
Kenneth Hoaglund, president 
Charles Musgrove, vice president 
Aurelia Ellis, secretary 
Martha L. Stanford, treasurer 
(Send mail to 523 Union St., 
Rockford, Ill. 61108) 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St. Denver, Colorado 80204 

Open Saturdays - Visitors Welcome 
For information, write: 
Secretary (at the above address) 


When in Chicago visit— 
SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, III. 60636 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Sam Franco, pres. 

Frank Wrobel, vice pres. 

Vera Langford, secy. 

George Carson, treas. 


Welcome to ''Glass Center of the World” 
TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
1807-09 Adams St. Toledo, Ohio 43620 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. evenings 
Club meetings 2nd Sat. of each month 
Fraternal meetings 1st Sat. of each month 
Warren Chaplin, president 
Mrs. Julie Soncrant, secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
723 Seventh Ave. (5th floor) 

New York, N. Y. 10019 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Aaron Hurwit, president 
Abraham Barr, secretary 


When in Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
Welcome To 

VANCOUVER ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF 

215 E. 18th Ave. —Van. 10, B. C. 

Socials at 8 P.M.—3rd & 5th Fridays 
2nd, 4th, 5th Saturdays 
Every Friday in July & August. 


WICHITA ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

930V2 West Douglas • I.O.O.F. Hall 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings 
each month 

Pauline Conwell, secretary 
916 N. Waco Ave. 

Wichita, Kansas 67203 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed.. Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 








